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Providential 


By PROFESSOR ROY H. DAVIS 
Department of English, Boston University 


HIS morning as I looked from my win- 

dow across the bay bright in the early 
sun, I suddenly felt unaccountably dreary. 
Then I realized that in a curious way the 
morning reminded me in its brightness and 
beauty of one forty years ago on which the 
Fisher boys, Al and Jem, borrowed Bill 
Hunter's shad boat to take the three Bur- 
roughs girls on a clam digging across the 
Bay. Ella Burroughs was only fifteen, but 
her elder sisters always said that they 
would n't go anywhere without Ella, and in 
his sermon the minister said it “was a sweet 
prophecy.” Ella had black bangs, and 
folks said she’d grow up to be even better 
looking than her sisters. 

But when the tide ran that night at five, the 
picnickers didn't come in on the flood as 
they should have. Jane Burroughs got 
worried and went down to the crick in 
Forrester’s ma’sh, where the boat was kept, 
but Jim, her husband, said not to worry as 
likely they'd missed the tide. Father came 
in from the barn and he and Jim went down 
to the crick and after a while mother told 
me to get a lantern, and Poll and she would 
take a walk down to the ma’sh. 

It was awful lonely going down the Ma’sh 
Road, even if the moon was so bright that 
Poll said we didn’t need the lantern, and 
when we got away out near the bay you 
could see lanterns moving about coming 
from everywhere. When we got to the crick, 
everybody was there. The crick had all run 
dry and the Bay looked white and lonely 
with the moon shining on the bare glistening 
flats. I remember there was some kind of 
bird that kept squawking away off toward 
our pasture. 

Ike Semple got a lantern and climbed up 


on top of the old fish shanty, and waved the 
lantern over his head, yelling “Ship ahoy!” 
till father told him to quit the racket; but 
Ike was always more or less weak-headed. 

And on the morning tide Ella Burroughs 
floated right into the crick where you could 
see her coming from their own kitchen 
window. So the Reverend William McCul- 
loch said at the funeral that Almighty God 
in his great kindness had brought Ella home 
to her folks. 

But when folks talked about it, I wondered 
why God couldn't have brought back 
Bertha and Jane, for they were never found, 
and the bodies of Al and Jem went ashore 
at Quicksand Point right near where Joe 
Davidson picked up the boat as he was com- 
ing home from shad fishing the next week. 
Bill Hunter said the boat wasn’t hurt a bit, 
excepting that the oars and things were 
gone; but he never took her out fishing again, 
and they say he sold her for almost nothing 
to a fellow up Nine-Mile River way. 





Professor Davis comments on the source of this story 
as follows:— 

The tale is one of the stock traditions of 
the head-waters of the Bay of Fundy, where 
the tremendous tides and treacherous “rips” 
are forever a daily challenge to the “Bay” 
folk. The story is heavy with the weary 
weight of the dark-red waters whose rush- 
ing sounds are literally forever in their ears. 
Among such people, a word or a mere ges- 
ture expresses the deepest emotions, though 
the same persons may prove strangely gar- 
rulous about inconsequential matters. How 
the vast un-human Bay brought Ella home to 
her folks, but forgot her sisters — with all 
the implications involved—I heard told 
many, many times, as a boy — but always 
in a few, though always strangely adequate, 
words. Therefore I have always thought of 
the incident tersely: in such manner I 
naturally told it. 
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Tools of Thought 


By EDWARD WEEKS 


Editor-in-Chief, The Atlantic Monthly Press. Contributing Editor, The Writer. 


HOSE writers who are old-fashioned 

enough to work with a pencil will know 
how indispensable it is to have the points 
well sharpened, so indispensable that a 
prudent man will provide himself with four 
or five such before settling down to a ses- 
sion of sweet, ailent thought. To feel a keen 
No. 2 lead make its mark upon the pad af- 
fords something of the satisfaction that comes 
from using any sharp tool. What is more, 
it evokes one’s confidence in the incisive 
quality of the words to come. Sharp pen- 
cils don’t necessarily make sharp writers 
but they do suggest the necessity of keeping 
an edge on one’s tools. 

I am tempted to set before you three 
paragraphs, (the author does not matter), the 
first a description of a character, the second 
a description of a scene, and the third a 
description of a book. Perhaps a certain com- 
mon property will be recognized in the three. 

Consider first this thumbnail sketch: 

"I wish I might give you a convincing picture of 
Sidney Inkpen. He was unquestionably one of the 
most unique characters in our American scene. It 
was not only that his scenarios had such a flair 
for words — poet that he was. More salient, more 
ineluctable was that kindliness which he bestowed 
upon all kinds of men and which as you knew him 
could not fail to impress. Victorian in his appear- 
ance, his every gesture as nice as it was unstudied, 


he remains in my mind as the one outstanding 
figure I contacted in my two years in Hollywood.” 


Consider next this bucolic picture: 


“Came twilight. With its last rays the sun in fad- 
ing saffron splendor, brushed with loving fingers 
the hillside and the immemorial elms, flung a rose 


haze into the lush little valley and then withdrew. 

A soft wind arose and ruffled caressingly the lily 

pond. Lillian, alone with her thoughts, was con- 

scious of the soft plashing of the impudent brook.” 

And finally, consider, if you will, this frag- 
ment of modern reviewing: 

“It is surely no exaggeration to say that ‘The 
More Hogs the Merrier’ is the most sparkling satire 
of the season. Here is Horace Trottlebottom in his 
most pungent mood. With rapier thrusts he pul- 
verizes the new economic theories of to-day. Mr. 
Throttlebottom first secured fame by his short stories 
in the Atlantic and Harpers but latterly he has 
wanted still more scope for his biting pen. In this 
new story of a shell-shocked soldier whom the gov- 
ernment decided should be put to farming, his 
writing achieves complete maturity. His novel, 
which has clearly been motivated by the N.R. A. 
will intrigue many a reader. If this book does not 
make somebody angry, it ought to.” 

These paragraphs could, I wager, be in- 
serted in the pages of any popular American 
magazine and there be passed over by most 
readers without the least jounce of irritation. 
It is a sad truth that readers today too often 
travel through print at a speed which pre- 
cludes the recognition of word values. But 
the discerning few —and especially those 
with a predilection for sharp points — will 
recognize at once the property common to 
these three excerpts. They will recognize 
that almost every key word has either been 
misused or has been so worn out, so blunted 
by previous bunglers that it has all but lost 
the power of distinction. In the portrait of 
our friend, Inkpen, “convincing,” “American 
scene,” and “outstanding” are anaemic from 
overwork, “flair is misused; “most unique” 
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is a howler; “Victorian” too vague to mean 
more than a shadow, and “contacted” of 
illegitimate birth, The “back to Nature” 
paragraph smacks of late reading rather 
than of early plowing. Oaks, elms and ivy 
are always “immemorial” (Tennyson should 
have patented the word). It is a little silly 
to endow nature with human proclivities and 
still sillier to indulge in such a purple word 
as “plash.” The flaws in the review of Mr. 
Throttlebottom, I shall leave to speak for 
themselves. 

The purpose of this rather superior pre- 
amble is not to make you so hypercritical 
that like Gertrude Stein you must sterilize 
every syllable before using. She boils her 
phrases over and over until they have the 
taste and consistency of rubber nipples. No, 
my purpose is simply to stress the need of 
unremitting practice in choosing and apply- 
ing the tools of thought. “There is,”” says 
Miss Margaret Lynn, “a love of precision in 
language which is hardly separable from the 
love of truth.” For most of us this love of 
precision is an acquired characteristic, some- 
thing which we first learn to respect and then 
to cultivate. 

Theorists hold that seven hundred words of 
basic English would supply the essentials 
for international understanding provided 
they were taught throughout the civilized 
world. The Concise Oxford Dictionary is a 
single volume containing the definitions of 
75,000 words. Somewhere between these 
two limits (but closer to the first than to the 
second) will be found the vocabulary of that 
nebulous being, the Average Reader, who, 
be it said, has a kind of dim acquaintance 
with many more words than he is able to 
pronounce or write himself. Beyond his 
reach are the vocabularies of writers rang- 
ing from the youngest contributor to the 
wood pulps to Shakespeare, who has been 
credited with employing some 20,000 differe- 
ent words in his plays. Although estimates 
have been made of what constitutes a 
writer's vocabulary, I see no point in quoting 
them. Education is everlasting an adjunct 
to itself and a vocabulary should never be 
fixed but always expanding. 


Little survives to indicate by what delib- 
erate methods Shakespeare culled his words 
but it may be conjectured that one so alive to 
the precision, the shading and the beauty of 
English must have taken pains as well as 
pleasure in its use. Did he cross out phrases 
in his first draft, as we know Keats did, weigh- 
ing, listening, testing until after perhaps five 
changes he found the perfect fusion of sound 
and significance? For instance, in the origi- 
nal draft of Keats’s sonnet, ‘On First Look- 
ing into Chapman's Homer,” Homer is 
“low-brow ‘d” not “deep-browed;” Cortez’s 
eyes are not “eagle” but “wond'ring;” and 
the seventh line reads, ‘Yet could I never tell 
what men could mean” which was eventu- 
ally changed to ‘Yet did I never breathe its 
pure serene.”* The romantic poets are often 
under the microscope these days and from 
what we see of their manuscripts, their read- 
ing lists, their notebooks we can compre- 
hend how industrious, how ceaseless — and 
how deliberate! — is the striving for protec- 
tion. 

A. E. Housman, whose limpid quatrains 
seem so effortless, tells us that he has ling- 
ered for months over a poem before being 
able to approach its satisfactory completion. 
A prose writer with bread and butter his 
objective seldom can wait so long. But a 
prose writer whose senses are not calloused 
will know the instant he has written an 
ersatz sentence, a sentence which like the 
Germans’ food during the war, appeared to 
be as good as the best — but wasn't. Every 
writer worth his salt submits to the drudgery 
of correcting a manuscript once the yeast of 
its composition has subsided. Not everyone, 
however, knows where to look for help on 
such occasions. 

Dictionaries? Yes, of course. No reader 
and, heaven knows, no writer should ever 
consider himself to old or too indolent to obey 
the dictionary-habit. I admit it is distracting 
to put down a book and hunt for the mean- 
ing of a word that stumped you; it is exasp- 
erating to find in Whitehead a word which 
apparently was too tough a nut for even Mr. 





*Keats by Amy Lowell. (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 
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Webster to crack. Then there is nothing to do 
but write it down and wait for your next op- 
portunity to consult the ‘O. E. D.’ The Oxford 
English Dictionary is as has been well said, 
“a dictionary with a history like that of a 
great cathedral.” It was put together after 
seventy years’ labor involving some 1300 
experts. If you have no reverence for it you 
are a poorer bookman than you ought to be. 
I know of scholars and productive writers 
who say that hardly a day goes by without 
their consulting it— and always with illum- 
ination. The O.E.D. is too expensive for 
most individuals: for the library table or the 
writer's desk the Concise Oxford or Webster's 
Collegiate Dictionary will give you the single 
volume reference sufficient for most needs. 

A familiar occurence in the writing of prose 
is suddenly to find yourself bogged down in 
a passage which you feel to be muddy and 
obscure but from which your thoughts find 
it impossible to budge. To get out of this 
impasse you need something that will jack 
up your vocabulary. The handbook I should 
recommend, one more pliant than a diction- 
ary in this emergency, is Roget's Thesaurus 
of English Words and Phrases. An ingenious 
tabulation enables you to find every possible 
variation of — or substitute for — a word that 
you recognize as inadequate. Say you have 
used the adjective strong’ and on second 
thought wish to be more explicit. Roget of- 
fers you this choice, each substitute having 
variations of its own: “great — powerful — 
energetic — tough — taste — pungent — 
fetid — feeling — wonderful!” Roget's forte 
is to give you a fresh start in the right direc- 
tion: he does for prose writers what a rhym- 
ing dictionary does for poets. 

The purpose of using a dictionary or a 
thesaurus is to make you more self-reliant. 
This is not the paradox it appears. The busi- 
ness of running down a definition, the busi- 
ness of finding the word that absolutely fits 
the occasion — it used to be called the mot 
juste — automatically leaves you better in- 
formed than when you began. Those words 
which you have worked to get will almost 
certainly come when you need them again. 

Books about words should be healthy 
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stimulants. The best of them — A Dictionary 
of Modern English Usage by H. W. Fowler is 
a happy combination of knowledge, wit and 
good taste. Here are the do’s and the don ‘t's 
of current English speech not fired at you 
with bewildering pedagogy but proclaimed 
with a human persuasion that never fails. 
Since it is profitless to recommend such a 
book without a foretaste, let me give you two 
good bites: Here is the opening paragraph 
on “Genteelism:” 


“Genteelism. By genteelism is here to be under 
stood the substituting, for the ordinary natural word 
that first suggests itself to the mind, of a synonym 
that is thought to be less soiled by the lips of the 
common herd, less familiar, less plebeian, less 
vulgar, less improper, less apt to come unhand- 
somely betwixt the wind and our nobility. The 
truly genteel do not offer beer but ale; invite one 
to step, not come, this way; take in not lodgers, 
but paying guests: send their boys not to school, 
but to college: never help, but assist, each other to 
potatoes; keep stomachs and domestics instead of 
bellies and servants; and have quite forgotten that 
they could ever have been guilty of toothpowder 
and napkins and underclothing, of before and except 
and about, where nothing now will do for them 
but dentifrice, serviette, lingerie, ere, save, anent.” 


And here is the definition of ‘prig:” 


“prig is a word of variable and indefinite meaning; 
the following from an anonymous volume of essays, 
may be useful: — ‘The best thing I can do, perhaps, 
is to give you the various descriptions that would 
come into my head at different times if I were asked 
for one suddenly. A prig is a believer in red tape; 
that is, he exalts the method above the work done. 
A prig, like the Pharisee, says: ‘God, I thank thee 
that I am not as other men are’ — except that he 
often substitutes Self for God. A prig is one who 
works out his paltry accounts to the last farthing, 
while his millionaire neighbor lets accounts take 
care of themselves. A prig expects others to square 
themselves to his very inadequate measuring-rod, 
and condemns them with confidence if they do not. 
A prig is wise beyond his years in all the things 
that do not matter. A prig cracks nuts with a 
steam hammer: that is, calls in the first principles of 
morality to decide whether he may, or must, do 
something of as little importance as drinking a 
glass of beer. On the whole, one may, perhaps, 
say that all his different characteristics come from 
the combination, in carying proportions, of three 
things — the desire to do his duty, the belief that 
he knows better than other people, and blindness to 
the difference in value between different things’. 


(Continued on page 200) 








Crime Fiction 
By VALENTINE WILLIAMS 


Author of the Clubfoot Stories and Other Mysteries 


DON'T know whether novelists have a 

private patron saint—so many of us 
do our own patronizing, don't we? — but 
St. Francois de Sales has been adopted as 
the protector of writers in general and to that 
holy man I sometimes put up a prayer. 
“You can have your dialogue,” I say to him, 
speaking familiarly as to a colleague, “and 
you can have your plots. Grant me only the 
gift of construction!” 

Your tired business man, commonly re- 
ferred to by the craft, in this alphabetical 
age, as the T.B.M., who grabs an armful of 
thrillers at the newsstand and leaves them 
in the train may not realize that the secret 
of the good shocker lies, first and last, in its 
architecture. You may take it from me that 
I know. From my childhood days I have 
saturated myself in this branch of fiction, 
from the Memoirs of Vidocq, father of an 
enormous progeny of detective stories, to 
“The House of the Whispering Pines,” from 
“Monsieur Lecoq” to "The Nebuli Coat,”’ and 
the experience I have acquired in perpetrat- 
ing thrillers myself fills me with a sort of 
despairing admiration for the brilliant con- 
struction which has commanded success for 
the classic examples of the genre. 

Many modern disciples of Dumas and Poe, 
of Stevenson and Conan Doyle, have the 
gift of lively dialogue. More possess the 
knack of stringing together a chain of hair- 
raising adventures. But how many are cap- 
able of turning out a well-tailored story, one 
of those yarns as snugly-fitting as a Savile 
Row dress coat, with a plot that neither bags 
nor sags nor wrinkles, a supremely skilful 
blend of romance, mystery, humor, suspense 
and surprise? How hard to light upon the 
combination in contemporary fiction, yet, 
when found, how easily and rapturously is 
it recognized! 

Every shocker-enthusiast will know what 
I mean. I need not cite "The Moonstone,” 


“The Murders in the Rue Morgue,” Gab- 
oriau’s all but forgotten little masterpiece, ‘Le 
Petit Vieux des Batignolles,” or, to come 
down to our own day, my friend E. C. Bent- 
ley’s solitary and dazzling contribution to 
this form of novel in ‘Trent's Last Case,” 
instances of plots so adroitly turned that in 
their denouements every piece slides into 
place as smoothly as the cogs of a Rolls 
Royce changing gear. And the proof is 
that what remains in the reader's mind is not 
the memory of this or that character but the 
gist of the plot:—the man who stole the 
moonstone in his sleep, the murder com- 
mittted by an orang-utang. Which is as 
much as to say that the author has achieved 
plausibility, the most important as it is the 
most difficult part of his task. 

Plausibility is the first essential in a cratt 
which relies almost wholly upon techinque. 
Crime fiction is by no means easy to write; 
there is no form of fiction to which the old saw 
that ‘Hard writing makes easy reading’ more 
truthfully applies, for the secret of success 
depends upon construction. There are many 
novels in which a talent for characterization 
and dialogue compensates for faulty con- 
struction. But not in the detective story. 
The characters may be wooden (they often 
are), psychology a missing quantity; but the 
mechanism must be well greased, however 
much the personages creak at the joints as 
the author pushes them in and out of his plot. 

Plausibility’s the thing, my masters. It 
does n't matter very much what it is you 
want the reader to believe — the important 
aim is to make him believe it. I like the 
tale about the great Duke of Wellington who 
at a large garden party was accosted by a 
polite stranger who, lifting his hat, said, ‘Mr. 
Ramsbotham, I believe?” To which the Duke, 
at that time probably the best known figure 
on the European scene, replied genially, 
“My dear sir, if you believe that, you ‘Il be- 
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lieve anything!” That's the quality — the 
quality of believing anything—the crime 
fiction author would like to find in his reader. 

Unfortunately it is not so easy as that. Im- 
plicit belief can be secured only by culti- 
vating plausibility. Alexandre Dumas pere, 
who knew something about it, gave us his 
recipe. ‘Be plausible in your first chapter 
or two,” he said, “and your reader will 
swallow anything thereafter.” But plausibi- 
lity, which means fidelity to life, premises in 
the writer a mind highly critical of his own 
work and as prompt to reject the impossible 
situation as to eschew the danger of dislocat- 
ing the long arm of coincidence. Some con- 
tend that plausibility does not matter so long 
as the tale be exciting. That won't wash — 
at any rate, not with the detective story 
writer who knows his job. 

The lay-out of the crime must be credible 
or, at least, characters and background so 
credibly depicted that they outweigh any in- 
herent improbabilities of plot. The argument 
that extraordinary situations and staggering 
coincidences are the common-places of real 
life won't do. Truth is stranger than fic- 
tion, but fiction simply cannot afford to be 
as improbable as real life. The writer of 
a thriller is not allowed to say to himself, 
“This remarkable set of circumstances has 
actually occurred, therefore, I am justified in 
using them for my plot.” It may happen to a 
man that a pipe bursts in the bathroom and 
his mother-in-law has a fit on the same 
morning; but a playwright who should use 
these devices for getting his characters off 
the stage would be laughed at as a bungling 
amateur. The crime fiction author has to 
spin his web strictly within the framework 
of what may be called the common denomin- 
ator of human events and he may not go 
outside it unless prepared to take a lot of 
trouble to build up for and justify the excur- 
sion. Incidentally, this appears to me to be 
a valid argument against the present-day 
tendency to base detective stories on actual 
crime cases. 

Highbrows who, nevertheless, read us with 
such avidity, are apt to speak pityingly of 
shockers as “that sort of thing.” I wonder if 
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they realize what desperate hard work the 
technique of “that sort of thing” imposes 
upon the unfortunate craftsman. Tempo, for 
example, one of the difficult aspects of the 
case. A detective story must move. The 
crime may be deliberate, but never the story. 
There are no laurels awaiting the most 
leisurely murder yarn on record any more 
than there were jobs forthcoming for the two 
men who:-presented themselvs to the great 
Barnum as the shortest giant and the tallest 
dwarf in the world. (The author has to get 
off the mark quickly and keep moving from 
situation to situation and from disclosure to 
disclosure. No half-dozen chapters for him 
as a sort of desultory first act for the in- 
troduction of characters and motif: no pleas- 
ant dawdling about the hero’s or the hero- 
ine’s early days on the farm, no pen pictures 
of dawn over the moors or sunset on the 
lake at Topsail Towers. He has to start — 
literally, very often—with a bang and 
trust to his skill to slip into the breathless, 
crowded events of his opening the indipens- 
able presentation of characters, environment 
and theme.) On more than one occasion 
I have rewritten the opening chapters of a 
mystery story three or four times until satis- 
fied that the action did not flag; again and 
again I have transposed the order of chapters 
with the same intent. For the self-respecting 
novelist this branch of fiction is one long 
fight between a relentless technique on the 
one hand and, on the other, his natural 
instinct to depict his characters as they ap- 
pear and illuminate the fountain springs of 
their actions. 

Take the matter of the harmless but neces- 
sary corpse. You can open with the dis- 
covery of the murder and proceed to develop 
the victim's personality and environment by 
means of that now somewhat discredited 
device, the switch-back; or you can achieve 
the same end, piecemeal, in the course of the 
subsequent investigation. My preference, 
as far as my stories are concerned, is for 
presenting the victim alive, delaying demise 
for a chapter or two, as I have a feeling that 
the average reader is apt to be more inter- 

(Continued on page 198) 
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The Bright Mountains 


By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


HE day and the world were fair. Flying 

at four thousand feet, they could see 
far across the rolling plains; see the ram- 
part of the mountains over which tomorrow 
they would climb, and behind which the 
sun would now soon be setting. Below 
them, shadows rich with color were already 
long and lengthening. The sky was a bright 
glory; the clouds that were like fellow voy- 
agers were gold and crimson banners where 
the sun's alchemy transformed them. 

He looked toward her, smiling. “Like it?” 
his lips asked. He did not shout; it was not 
necessary. The engine roared, but here in- 
side the cabin there was quiet happiness 
and peace. 

“Love it,” she said. 

“Love anything else?” 

“Love you,” she told him, her eyes deep 
and warm. They had been married three 
days before; were still a little astonished to 
find how happy two people together could 
be. Married at dawn; lifting into the skies 
an hour later; traversing since then the 
heaven of the upper air, across the Alleg- 
henies and across the central plains. They 
were mounting toward the sunset now. 

“Tt makes me feel like singing, or like 
dancing,” he said. “Like swooping and 
swirling —so!" He dove a little to gain 
speed, lifted the nose into a smooth wing- 
over; they looked down over their shoulders 
at the earth, first on this side, then on that. 
Below them and a little way ahead, scattered 
houses marked the fringes of the city. They 
would land there presently to spend the 
night; out for the moment, welded into one, 
like an eagle in the sky they wheeled and 
soared. 

Then they came back to level flight again 
—and the nose dipped into a dive. They 
picked up speed till the wires whined even 
above the engine’s song. She saw him cut 
the gun, tug hard back on the wheel; saw 
his lips drain white. 


“What is it?” she asked steadily. 

“Elevator controls jammed, broken, some- 
thing,” he said, a little breathlessly. He was 
busy with the stabilizer. The plane came 
reluctantly up to level flight again. Then the 
nose dipped slowly, relentlessly. 

“Get into the back seat,” he said. "As far 
back as you can.” She obeyed, and he did 
the same, reaching forward to the controls, 
yet keeping their weight as far in the tail as 
possible. 

But when the plane leveled off again, the 
ground was very close. 

She touched his arm. “I don't mind, 
darling, so long as we ‘re together!” 

"We've only had three days!” he pro- 
tested hoarsely. 

"We'll have —eternity,” she promised. 

Then the nose began to dip again. 


Her return to consciousness could not be 
called waking. It was merely that opacity 
became a murk through which formless 
shapes appeared, and grouped themselves; 
and faces with too many eyes in them 
looked down at her. 

“Where is he?” she whispered. 

“He's all right, my dear,” said a nurse 
softly. 

“Hurt?” 

“You ‘re both hurt, of course; but he’s al- 
most as well as you.” 

"T want him.” 

“In a day or two, when you ‘re stronger.” 

“Do n't tell me if it is n't true.” 

“I wouldn't. He's all right A few 
bruises... .” 

“We must have hit hard!” 

“Terribly. It's a miracle you both were n't 
.. . Rest now, dear. Go to sleep.” 

She seemed to do so. In the hall the doc- 
tor said: ‘She will recover.” 

But she was not in fact asleep. She lay 
with eyes closed, trying to think. Was what 
the nurse said true? If he were —not all 
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right, would they tell her, or instead bestow 
on her the mistaken mercy of deception? It 
was necessary that she know the truth. Un- 
less she knew truly where he was, how 
could they be together? 

Before she slept, she had discovered the 
key to this locked door. If she asked no more 
questions and he were in fact alive, recover- 
ing, they would tell her so, would bring her 
news of him and messages. She need only 
cease to inquire, in order to be answered 
truthfully. 

Next day she asked no questions; and the 
nurse volunteered no word of him. 

The hurt woman, toward evening, seemed 
better; for she was smiling, but this was be- 
cause she was pleased with her own shrewd 
artifice. They would have deceived her, 
into living—alone. But she had promised 
him an eternity together. She hugged her 
secret knowledge happily, like one looking 
forward to a reunion with one beloved. 

To make quite sure, in the late afternoon 
she opened her eyes, confessing conscious- 
ness. She spoke about the weather, about 
how sweet the nurse was. The nurse talked 
with her happily and cheerfully; but the 
nurse did not mention him. So she was sure. 

The doctor, after his visit at dusk said 
to the nurse in the hall: "I expected she 
would be stronger by this time.” There was 
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concern in his eyes. Later that evening he 
came again, and said: ‘She’s — like an ob- 
ject in a state of precarious balance. She 
may topple either way.” 


And in the morning, looking down at her 
where she lay with that faint contented smile 
upon her lips, he said "I’m afraid she is 
going.” 

He was right. She was going, making 
what haste she could. Once during the day 
the nurse heard her say: “Wait, darling!” 
And again, later when the hurt woman’s 
lips moved, the nurse bent closer. She heard 
a whisper: 

“Forever.” 

The nurse thought it best to call the doc- 
tor; but his expedients rebounded like rub- 
ber balls thrown against a stone wall. When 
the sun dipped to touch the mountains in the 
west, the doctor, defeated, turned wearily 
away from the bedside. He went to the 
window to look out toward the glory of the 
sunset sky. 

The nurse after a moment came beside 
him. “They were going on over those bright 
mountains,” she said softly. 

“Perhaps they ‘re gone — together.” 

The nurse looked back toward the bed. 
“What a blessing,” she reflected ” that she 
never knew!” 


Reprinted from Collier's by Special Permission: Copyright, 1935, by the Crowell Publishing Co. 





In THE BRIGHT MOUNTAINS, Mr. Williams has 
given us an excellent example of the modem short 
short story. First, through a deft handling of words we 
are made acquainted with the setting, then a moment 
later with the situation and the characters. Observe 
that the complete picture immediately unfolds before 
us, and also that this picture is given chiefly through 
suggestion and implication. The author does not state 
the situation flatly in just so many words, but the 
reader has no difficulty in seeing the picture as the 
author intended it should be seen. 

The love element rings true and sincere. The reader 
believes that these two young people are earnestly 
in love with each other; they immediately succeed in 
enlisting his sympathetic interest; he is ready to follow 
them through the story. Then, with the story perfectly 
in control, Mr. Williams plunges into action that defies 
the reader to take his eyes from the page. And, inter- 
woven with the action, is the insistent human interest 


theme — the genuine love which exists between these 
people and shows itself naturally and restrained in the 
face of disaster. Then the quick transition. There are 
no vivid details showing the plane crash, and the reader 
is allowed to draw his own conclusions. The author 
takes us immediately to the hospital, and he does not 
apologize for the abrupt change of scene. Our interest 
is not given the slightest opportunity to lag, for the 
author immediately builds excellent suspense — that of 
making us wonder whether one or both characters are 
dead. This suspense holds us until the end of the 
story. And then the author truly displays the craft he 
has mastered: he closes the story on a note — the death 
theme— which under ordinary circumstances is de- 
pressing, but, in this case, because of superb handling, 
leaves us with a feeling of emotional uplift and a keen 
satisfaction in having read the story. 


— ELLIOTT BLACKISTON of the Dutch Uncle 











Phyllis Bottome, Author of “Private Worlds” 
By DALE WARREN 


“Private Worlds” published by Houghton, Mifflin Co. Photoplay featuring Claudette Colbert, Paramount release pro- 
duced by Walter Wanger 


HYLLIS Bottome is a cosmopolitan in the 

strict sense of the word. Her life has 
been full and varied, her travels continuous 
and enriching, and her literary imagination 
is both active and fertile. Her first book, 
published when she was seventeen, was ac- 
cepted by no less a critic than Andrew Lang, 
and since that time she has written more 
than twenty novels and nearly a hundred 
short stories. 

Her grandmother was the founder and 
first president of the order of girls known as 
the King’s Daughters Society, and her father 
at one time the rector of Grace Church, 
Jamaica, Long Island. She was born in 


England, but between the age of nine and ~ 


fourteen says that she “tasted the radiant 
paradise of American childhood— a great 
relief from these strict and rigid English 
nurseries.” Returning to England with her 
family she felt just like “an obstreperous 
patient who is replaced in a straight-jacket.” 

In London things happened with a rush 
— she did a good deal of philanthropic work 
among factory hands and waterside char- 
acters, studied to be an actress, wrote her 
first novel, fell in love, became engaged, and 
contracted tuberculosis. Her stage career was 
then abruptly abandoned, her engagement 
broken on the advice of family and doctors, 
and the next five years found her fighting 
for her life in a Swiss sanitarium at Davos. 
Her cure was complete and she returned to 
her writing with renewed vigor, marrying 
her former fiance, Ernan Forbes Dennis, just 
before he was sent to France. While he was 
fighting, she was caring for three thousand 
Belgian refugees stranded in London, and 
after he was wounded and then made In- 
telligence Officer, they went for the last year 
of the War to Marseilles where he had 
charge of passports. After the Armistice, 
Captain Forbes Dennis entered the diploma- 


tic service and was sent to Vienna as a 
secretary of the Legation. Here they lived 
and worked for three years, later settling in 
a chalet in the heart of the Austrian Tyrol 
among the people they had grown to love. 

If writing is her business in life, conver- 
sation is Phyllis Bottome’s chief amusement. 
A year or so ago she was planning a re- 
union in Paris with her friend, Mrs. Sinclair 
Lewis. I asked her if they had had a good 
time together. “Oh,” she answered, “we 
never met at all. We were laid up with a 
bad sore throat. We stayed in our hotel 
rooms and wrote notes back and forth. What 
would have been the use of our meeting? 
Neither of us could say a word, and we 
would both rather talk than do anything else 
in the world.” 

And at those great diplomatic dinners 
she used to give in Vienna, I wish I might 
have heard Miss Bottome’s conversation. I 
am sure it must have been something very 
brilliant. Everyone used to come, from 
princes and generals to cellists and ballet 
dancers, and all were charmed with their 
hostess. Striking in appearance, she cannot 
enter a room without people asking: ‘‘Who is 
that distinguished looking woman?” Her 
hair is white as the driven snow. Her eye- 
brows are black as raven's wings, and her 
eyes burn with a dark luminous intensity 
from a pale, sensitive face. 

Whereas her foreign residence, her con- 
tacts and her associations have inevitably 
determined the character of her work, they 
are incidental. For Phyllis Bottome is a born 
writer. She has that quality of imagination, 
which is in itself a thing apart. In an inter- 
view long ago she was asked what her first 
novel was about. Her answer is significant: 
“Why, not about anything particular. You 
see at that time I didn’t have anything to 
write about.” Nevertheless the novel was 
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both written and published. “A real writer,’ 
she believes, “wants to write just as a 
hungry person wants to eat.” 

The novels of Phyllis Bottome are essen- 
tially novels of character. “Characters” she 
declares, “if they are real, make their own 
stories. I don’t believe that things happen 
to things. Of course, ‘Titanics’ can go down 
under our feet, but even the way they do it 
is individually our own. If a writer is true 
to his characters they will give him his 
plot, for any character drawn with intensity, 
imagination and integrity will reward its 
creator with a story. A writer is only indi- 
rectly responsible for his subject. It has noth- 
ing to do with his will, though it may have 
much to do with his personality. Subjects 
choose their author, and it is as unjust to 
blame an author for his choice of subject as 
it would be to blame him if a tiger suddenly 
sprang on his back. All one can say is 
that he was a suitable object from the tiger's 
point of view. Once the tiger has sprung, 
however, he may of course put up any kind 
of fight he likes.” 

In this issue of THE WRITER appears a 
brief story by Phyllis Bottome with the 
Austrian Alps as its scene. Her novel, 
‘Devil's Due,” also dealt with this same 
background. It told the story of an Austrian 
countess, a high-spirited sportswoman, who 
committed suicide by taking a fatal ski-jump 
when her lover, a fascinating ne ‘er-do-well, 
betrayed her with a simple peasant girl. This 
was decidedly not a book for children and, 
as it turned out, not even a book for the 
Boston Transcript. The review began some- 
what as follows: From the jacket of the novel 
we learn that the author has lived in six 
different countries, and feels perfectly at 
home in exotic places. From the story we 
can surmise that she has lived largely and 
to some purpose, and that the places in 
which she feels perfectly at home must be 
exotic indeed! 

I was visiting Miss Bottome in England at 
the time this comment came to her notice. 
Usually the most poised and gracious of 
women, her eyes flashed fire when she read 
the words. “I'll tell that reviewer what I 
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think of her,” she ejaculated as she shot 
from the room. She returned with a pad and 
pencil and I don’t think I have ever seen 
human fingers move so fast. The Transcript 
published her letter in full, but I will give you 
only the high spots: 


“Tl am neither a mountain peasant nor a Viennese 
scamp. Nor did I have to become either in order 
to portray the intense sophistication or direct 
simplicity of Austrian life. Nor did I invent this 
romance of the Tyrol to titillate the palates of sen- 
timental Americans. The Tyrol itself invented it. 
My characters are not, I think, unreal to their en- 
vironment, but I should not expect to find them on 
Boston Common. This is no reflection on Boston 
Common nor upon the Tyrol. It is a geographical 
fact. ‘To the European, a third person is present 
in all works of art. This third person is life, at once 
the material and the goal of the artist. To the 
Anglo-Saxon, too often this invisible spirit is absent, 
and he permits himself in consequence the liberty 
of reducing the objective to the personal. He will 
not use his imagination to create a harmony between 
himself and the work of art. Instead of saying: 
‘Do I recognize this as a part of my experience? 


If not I repudiate it!’ Should he not rather say: 
‘Do I recognize this as part of any human ex- 
perience? If so I will accept it, however strange 


and foreign it may seem to me as an individual.’ 
It is for the author to introduce this third person 
to the reader, 

"T hold that a novel has an objective value. The 
imagination is surely the field from which the 
novelist must draw. This imagination must be 
sympathetic, it must be catholic, it must be sincere, 
but it does not necessarily duplicate the author's 
actions, or even his tastes.” 

“For instance, that drastically strict little gover- 
ness, Charlotte Bronte, did not share the instincts 
of her Rochester — nor do George Sand's icily chaste 
heroines stand for the private life of that large 
hearted lady — nor was Galsworthy either a glutton 
or a Soames Forsyte— and it is extremely doubt- 
ful if Bernard Shaw shows any marked resemb- 
lance of Joan of Arc’.” 


What Phyllis Bottome has said of her 
“Devil's Due” is applicable to her novels and 
short stories as well. Do you remember 
Lady Beatrice of Windlestraws who rode her 
chestnut mare over the last high jump be- 
cause it took more courage to live than to 
die, and pathetic little Char who wore that 
jaunty scarlet coat and coughed her youth 
away in the silence of the night? Do you 
remember Winn, the young soldier of ‘The 
Dark Tower,” who watched the dim blue 
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lines of the enemy debouching and saw only 
unnumbered hordes of locusts eating up the 
green fields of France? And Otto Wolken- 
heimb, who returned to his crumbling world 
by the Danube with the thoughts not of a 
man who is to be executed tomorrow, but 
of one who was executed yesterday? Do 
you remember that hussy, Harriet Freke, who 
looked into the sparkling eyes of her dash- 
ing French count only to discover regiments 
of defeated women? And Mrs. Henry Wat- 
kins, the lady of “The Liqueur Glass” who 
stood up in church to sing ""O God, Our Help 
in Ages Past,” and then went home to put 
three drops of something lethal but quite 
harmless looking into Mr. Henry Watkins’ 
after-dinner cordial? And that derelict of a 
girl who was like one of those boats that 
sinks, but never sinks quite enough to be 
out of the way? And the gallant, ageing 
actress who reminds us of Duse? 

It is the same mind that created “Private 
Worlds,” a novel which has its entire scene 
laid in a mental hospital, or what is more 
vulgarly called an insane asylum. Although 
several of her friends and “literary advisers” 
told her she could not possibly “pull it off’ 
she nevertheless persevered and turned out 
one of the best-selling novels of 1934. The 
story has now been screened with equal 
success, and it is possible that the title 
“Private Worlds” will become as universally 
associated with the name of Phyllis Bottome 
as “Private Lives” with that of Noel Coward. 

It is always dangerous to give examples 
of another person's wit, but I hesitate to pass 
over that keen, epigrammatic brilliance 
which often enables her to say in a sentence 
more than some pedestrian writers could 
crowd into a page. Yet the charge that she 
is flippant or frivolous has often been held 
up against her. For example, ‘Everyone 
knows that marrying an Englishwoman is 
like sucking ice.” The scoffer will im- 
mediately say that this is nothing but a 


“wise-crack,"” but I seriously wonder if you 
could make that particular point more 
clearly, by writing an essay on Some 
Aspects of the Reputed Frigidity of the 
Women of the British Empire. 

These similies scattered through her pages, 
are apt and arresting: 

“She entered the room with a womanlike air as 

if she had come to fix the electric lights . . . He 
tasted danger as if it were good wine; he never 
seemed to have enough of it... Her hair re- 
sembled nothing as much as a forsaken bird's nest. 
The object of his desire, once attained, seemed 
something of a responsibility. It was as if a cat 
had caught a mouse and, then disregarding its 
own appetite, presented the corpse to some phil- 
anthropic institution . . . Youth does not mean its 
atrocities. It falls into them as if they were holes 
in the dark.” 

Years ago Ezra Pound said to her: "You 
are both an ironist and a romantic. Forget 
the romance and develop the irony. The 
world needs more of it.” Yet I do not believe 
that she has been quite able, nor has really 
wanted, to forget the romance. A story by 
Phyllis Bottome somehow makes me think 
of a river. On the surface is a gay shim- 
mering glitter. Just below is a swift current 
which flows smoothly, inevitably to its end. 

Robert Louis Stevenson once said that he 
could fall in love with any woman who was 
prepared to wonder all day long upon the 
mystery of the human eye-brow. And Miss 
Bottome is referring to this very quality of 
wonder when she affirms that “impersonal 
curiosity is the first step towards creative 
art.” The second step she defines as “the 
quality of intensity; and the third “spiritual 
gift in the writer's trinity," she places “‘intel- 
lectual integrity.” 

For, says Phyllis Bottome, ‘An artist may 
steal his widowed mother’s savings to 
gamble with his cronies. He may do God- 
knows-what to his wife, or to the wives of 
other people, but he must accept the disci- 
pline of mental honesty, or his work will 
suffer instantly.” 
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A Mountain Lover 
By PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


IESEL Roth hade a romantic imagination — that 

is to say, the outer facts of life hardly troubled her 
at all. Penury, an insignificant exterior, the absence of 
all tender ties, and the enforced presence of a wholly 
unappetizing stepmother, slid off her like water off a 
duck’s back. 

All round her native valley stood mountains; and 
out of these Liesel formed her intimacies. They were 
good comrades, their variety was limitless; and they 
never interfered with their friends, except to kill them 
if their friends should happen to be on them at incon- 
venient moments. 

Liesel augmented this select society by that of the 
heroes of history and literature. She flooded her at- 
tentive mind with their exploits, and when the words 
of her heroes equalled their deeds, she remembered 
them. 

A scholarship kept Liesel blissfully happy for three 
years in an ancient city made out of men’s dreams. 
The dreams were forgotten, but the stones remained; 
and Liesel arranged her own dreams to suit them. It 
was not perhaps a happier time in her life than any 
other, but the door stood open, and the future rose on 
all sides of her like the friendly mountains, high and 
limitless, but not, she modestly hoped, inaccessible. 

At the end of the three years, Fate returned Liesel 
to her native valley to teach children at a microscopic 
salary in a village school. She reminded herself that 
she was better off than some people, for her father had 
made her part sharer of all that he was able to leave 
off his second wife, in the only way open to respectable 
husbands to shake off nagging wives. Half a small 
chalet, and the whole of her stepmother’s tongue, were 
Liesel’s heritage, and when she once more entered her 
native valley she heard the door of the Future close 
behind her with hopless finality. 

Still, the mountains remained, and even the most 
docile of human beings, when backed by a little money, 
can assert herself. 

Liesel gave part of her small salary to her step- 
mother on condition that she might call—as well as 
her soul —one private room, a bathroom, and a cat, 
her own. The kitchen, a living room, the best bedroom 
and two caged and piercingly shrill canaries she left 
to her stepmother. Liesel had a gas-ring put into the 
bathroom, and a stove, which warmed the two apart- 
ments sufficiently for the cat to prefer them to the snow 
outside. Liesel always locked the door before she left 
her side of the house; and once inside again, the cat 
on her knee, a kettle on the gas-ring, and with Schiller’s 
ballads, she would relock the door, leaving her step- 
mother to scold and bicker over her empty hearth. 

This was no doubt a very cruel piece of spiritual 
evasion on Liesel’s part, but, although Liesel was a 
romantic, she knew where to draw the line. She thought 


it sufficient to work with immature human beings all 
day long, teaching what she didn't belive to stuffy 
little children whom she did not really like, without 
wasting what remained of her brain when she came 
home on a vulgar and spiteful old woman, who had 
practically killed her father. 

Her stepmother tried various ways of breaking down 
Liesel’s privacy. She outrivaled the canaries in shrill- 
ness. She upbraided, wined, and passionately scolded. 
She scalded her foot and got chronic bronchitis, but 
it was all no use. Liesel paid for a girl to run errands 
for her and arranged with the district nurse, a heartless 
young woman who did not believe lies when told them. 
to visit her stepmother twice a day — but she went on 
reading Schiller behind locked doors. 

Every morning Liesel went to school with the utmost 
punctuality, and returned home only in time for supper. 
After dark she sat by herself, or with her cat, if it was 
in the mood for it. She neither talked scandal nor gave 
her stepmother relief by producing it. 

II 

Liesel came from a better family than her stepmother 
— of super-peasants who rarely had babies before their 
marriages. She herself went further than this, for she 
refused to indulge in those frank provocative parleyings 
with young men at street corners which lead some- 
times to babies without marriage, and sometimes to 
marriage itself. It was true that on summer evenings 
Liesel disappeared, and that on Sundays she was up at 
dawn and out all day, but it was generally admitted 
that, if you climb mountains for their sakes alone ,you 
cannot be improper. 

Liesel treated the mountains as all women treat their 
lovers, with respect and without fear; so they never 
did her any harm and shared with her many of their 
secrets. The children in her class loved her, in spite 
of Liesel’s not being at all particularly fond of them 
—for this absence of affection did not prevent Liesel 
from being kind, just, and quiet. Everybody in the 
valley respected Liesel, although they thought her mad. 

Time went on very peacefully for Liesel as soon as 
she grew used to the fact that she would never have 
any earthly prizes — except, with luck, if she survived 
her stepmother, the whole of her father’s house. Her 
imagination took her fast and far; and nature never 
stopped pouring into her receptive soul an inexhaustible 
supply of beauties. Animals and birds returned her 
unexacting companionship, and as for flowers, they 
invariably revealed themselves to Liesel in places and 
under conditions which usually baffle the most ardent 
botanists. 

Liesel could have become quite famous as a botanist 
if she had known or cared anything about publicity. 
As it was, she merely collected and carefully studied 
the rare specimens she found, and, rather firecely, 
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kept them alive in the bathroom during the hardest 
winters. 

Still, however intelligent and impersonal one contrives 
to be, it is seldom that a human being goes through 
life without attaching undue importance to some other 
human being, and even Liesel fell victim to his univer- 
sal misfortune. Her mind was so riddled with Schiller’s 
frenzied and self-sacrificing heroes that she was never 
in any danger of falling in love with an eligible per- 
son. Nor indeed would she have known how to meet 
the object of her affections had there been any danger 
of his returning them. But there was no such danger. 


I 


Herr Andreas von Mecklen came once a year for a 
very few weeks to Obermais in order to enjoy the 
exceptional variety of its ski tours. He was a great 
and rightly renowned skier. A man of poor but distin- 
guished family, very handsome in a cinquecento way. 
If he had worn more clothes instead of fewer, and had 
any tendency to armor, there is no niche or tomb on 
which Andreas would not have more than held his 
own. As to his exploits, they outrivaled the busiest of 
Schiller’s heroes. 

Andreas was not particularly young, and, although 
he had always been aggravatingly irresistible to 
women, he had remained unmarried for over forty years. 
He had a great but impersonal kindness for women. 
He liked teaching them to ski; and then leaving them 
alone to do it. He considered them to be the weaker 
sex, but not on that account to be either despised or 
given way to; and he was one of those rare men who 
do not wish women to make fools of themselves over 
an inclination he left no prompting to return. 

Liesel always went to Andreas’s late afternoon classes 
upon the nursery slopes, where he obligingly showed 
to intelligent novices, for nothing but love of it, the finer 
subtleties of his art. Anyone can learn how to ski who 
has common courage and balancing power, but to be 
a pretty skier, no danger to others and a pleasure to 
yourself, is a much more difficult business. Liesel, 
who had never had much practice in the refinements of 
skiing, soon became the best and safest of his pupils. 

It is doubtful if Andreas even knew her name, but 
he knew her way of taking a steep slope, and after 
a time he discovered her knowledge of the neighboring 
mountains. When the class was over, he often dis- 
cussed with Liesel what tours to take. 

‘It is possible to climb the Kitz Horn from the north 
side,’ Liesel would say quietly, and without looking at 
Andreas, as if she were speaking to the listening air, 
but putting it under no obligation to return an answer. 

‘But I thought that had never been done in winter on 
account of the big drop?’ Andreas might object. ‘It is 
pure rock, it it not?’ 

‘On the left of the big drop there is a narrow slope 
which can be managed if the snow is firm,’ Liesel in- 
formed the universe at large; and, if the universe was 
in an accommodating frame of mind, Andreas and 
Liesel managed it. 

Sometimes Andreas asked Liesel to try out a tour in 


advance with him in order to find out if it was safe 
enough for the others; and sometimes he asked her to 
climb a more difficult mountain which would just be 
fun for themselves. While they were negotiating, in 
intelligent peace, the stiffest of her mountains, Liesel 
would sometimes wonder if human beings could not 
die of joy. Her whole being felt soaked in light and 
warmth, thrilled through and through with flying air, 
and quiet as the listening snows. 

Liesel was used to mountains. She had known, not 
once but many times, the intoxication of delight when 
dawn flings out its banners into blue air. The moon 
could not surprise her by pouring its brilliant greeting 
over a lonely peak; but these ecstasies grew sharper 
when Andreas, uncommunicative but entranced, stood 
by her side. The earth was shot with joy, and all 
her transfixed heart was one with it. 


IV 


Herr Andreas soon grew used to the tireless woman 
by his side, sexless and silent, as he himself loved to 
be. It was almost as good as if she were not there, 
even at times more convenient. 

He noticed one or two things about Liesel, as a 
sportsman will. She never showed off. Her attention 
did not wander from the job in hand. She made no 
careless mistakes. She was an admirable guide, apt 
to carry spare parts of kit, and capable of sewing 
things on or binding things up. Her hands were large, 
but not clumsy, and they never trembled. Disagreeable 
surprises deepened her serenity. She did nothing to 
make bad moments worse. Nor did she seem to think 
that anything adverse was necessarily somebody else’s 
fault. 

Herr Andreas knew many women who were good 
sportsmen; but Liesel differed from all of them. She 
put no emphasis upon her sportsmanship and she 
seemed mercifully unaware that her companion was an 
attractive man. 

‘This Liesel,’ Andreas asked one of his favorite guides, 
‘from Obermais — what kind of woman is she off the 
mountains —in her private life?’ 

‘She is a good girl, without pride,’ Herr Euchs 
answered, ‘but if you understand what mean—she 
has no private life. As we say here, "a woman made 
of wood”! Would you believe it—she has turned 
thirty and has never had a lover! That doesn’t happen 
often in our valley, I can assure you!’ 

Andreas laughed and thought to himself: ‘Well, at 
last I have met a woman whom I can go about with in 
safety!’ 

And indeed Andreas was safe, for Liesel consumed 
her own danger. 

There were winters when Andreas never came to 
Obermais. Liesel would wait, week after week, month 
after blind month, for any news of him. His name 
spoken once in a day would ease her heart. Once at 
a dentist's she saw his picture in a newspaper. After 
her tooth had been very painfully extracted, Liesel 
stole the newspaper. She cut out Andreas’s portrait 
and put it at the bottom of a locked drawer. It was 
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as if she held spring captive there—with all its 
flowers. 

The next winter Andreas came again, and paid 
Liesel their kind of compliment. 

They had taken with them on tour a whole class of 
beginners — good beginners, of course, not unworthy of 
Andreas’s patient skill in teaching. But, as often hap- 
pens with novices, a young girl set off on a steep run 
and forgot, in the excitement of pace, how to prevent 
herself from colliding with a tree. She took a bad 
toss and broke her leg. Andreas reached her first, 
with the satin-easy swoop of a plover over its nest, 
and by the time he had seen the extent of the injury 
Liesel was beside him. She handed him her ski stick, 
which he cut in equal halves, binding the leg between 
them. 

‘Now,’ Andreas said, lifting the girl in his arms and 
balacing her in front of him on his ski, her hands upon 
his shoulders and his at her waist, ‘she will stand 
very well like this, and I will run her down the mountain 
to the nearest doctor. You, Liesel, will take the class 
over the Hohe and down by Partenkirchen. They can 
go back from there by train. Be careful of the south 
slope!’ 

And without waiting for Liesel to do more than nod, 
Andreas, on a smooth glide, swept over the brim of 
the mountain. 

It did not surprise Liesel to hear that Andreas had 
got the injured girl to the doctor without so much as 
a jerk down three thousand feet of difficult mountain. 
Nor did it surprise Andreas to hear that Liesel had led 
his class in safety off the Hohe in good time for their 
train. 


Vv 


This was the high-water mark of Liesel’s romance; 
but she never resented its static quality. Her imagina- 
tion taught her that love of an individual is at its best 
when it holds most dear certain qualities possessed by 
its beloved. Liesel loved Andreas because he was 
brave and without selfseeking. She knew that he was 
a great and very gallant artist, practising his art with- 
out thinking of anything else but how to do it better. 

Liesel thought that she had succeeded in her love 
because she recognized these golden qualities in 
Andreas, and very modestly, and as it were a long way 
off, she tried to reproduce them in herself. Sometimes 
Liesel wished that Andreas was not so good to look 
at, for fear that the sharp joy his beauty gave her 
should disturb her deep attention to his virtues. But 
on the whole she was safe with Andreas for he was 
no better to look at than he was to learn from. 

It was not even necessary that he should be visible — 
for, whether he was at Obermais or at Mount Everest, 
Liesel could go on building up in herself the qualities 
she knew him to possess. The only real difference was 
that if he was present she looked at him economically, 
and that when he was absent she was a little extra- 
vagant about her inner vision. 

‘How would it be,’ Andreas asked her, in the tenth 
winter of their slight acquaintance, ‘to try the Great 
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Bear — if this frost lasts? Johann Adler is engaged 
this week, and the Bear is too stiff a mountain for 
anyone else in our neighborhood, but as far as I can 
see he would be too hard a nut for us to crack to- 
gether.’ 

‘The slope down from the summit is the best long 
run we have,’ Liesel answered thoughtfully, ‘but you 
remember that beneath the run — before one is off the 
mountain— there are crevasses? Most of them are 
well marked, and naturally one has been over them 
often in the late spring, but under deep snow they 
sometimes change a little. Still, he is an easy mountain 
in winter, but last January I went up him alone, and 
the run down was — good.’ 

"You should not have done that, of coursel’ Herr 
Andreas said reprovingly, but his eyes twinkled. 

"Yes, it was wrong,’ Liesel agreed humbly, ‘and I 
told no one I had done it. I would not set such an 
example — but perhaps now it will be usefull’ 

‘Well, never do such a thing again!’ Andreas said 
with a smile. For though he knew how very wrong 
it is for a single skier to climb a mountain alone, he 
knew that, had the occasion arisen, he might have 
committed the same sin himself. Neither he nor Liesel 
belonged to that selfish class of the foolhardy who seek 
risks for the sake of their vanity, and drag in other 
people to clear up the accidents caused by it. 

Still, even the most prudent trust to luck sometimes — 
and sometimes pull it off! 

‘No, I will never do it again,’ Liesel agreed obediently. 
‘It was only that last winter — well, it sometimes hap- 
pens that there is no one to do what one wants with 
one — and then — and then one does it by one’s self!’ 

Herr Andreas nodded; it was on the tip of his tongue 
to say that naturally one preferred doing things by 
one’s self, but that one could not always allow one’s 
self so great a privilege — but it occurred to him that 
it was not courteous to tell a good comrade this rather 
exclusive truth. 


VI 


They set off to climb the Great Bear at five o'clock 
on a January moming, with the end of moonlight to 
set them on their way. They climbed, with unhurry- 
ing steadiness, hour after hour until the clear and 
biting night grew into an apricot dawn. A sea of white 
mist floated beneath them, while far above their heads, 
in the bright air, rose their peak, in an unearthly 
purity. The sun shot up suddenly over a lower range, 
and smote the snow under their feet into cloth of gold. 

‘We must turn here,’ said Liesel, for higher up it is 
too steep to run!’ 

Andreas measured the heights above them thought- 
fully. ‘Still a little higher,’ he murmered under his 
breath; and they climed on. 

‘Now!’ Andreas said. Obediently Liesel turned; he 
was above her, and she let him pass her before she 
plunged after him into a gulf of air which had turned 
blue. 

Like birds, like clouds with the wind behind them, 
they fled down the side of their great protagonist. 
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Every now and then they pulled up sharply to negotiate 
a difficult piece of mountain or to slide warily round 
the threat of a snow comice. But for the most part 
they escaped into the spirit of speed. 

When they had reached the flat region of the glacier 
they drew near each other. 

‘Here we must go slow,’ Andreas said. ‘The snow is 
deep — it would be safer to give me your hand.’ 

Liesel gave it to him, as casually as though her hand 
were a ski stick. 

‘Very slow here,’ she agreed quietly. 

The sun was blinding hot. There was a tense 
stillness from end to end of the glacier. The air, the 
snows, the mountain, all seemed to have lived so long 
ago that they had passed beyond the region of sound. 

Liesel felt the snow beneath her feet move uneasily. 
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She wrenched her hand away from Andreas. She saw 
his face in the sunlight — before the blue ice opened to 
swallow her. 

Andreas spent hours trying to reach her and could 
not. She never answered his calls; but at last two guides 
from the hut below heard him, and joined in his search. 

He made them let him down into the crevasse, and 
there he found her, frozen and clenched between the 
walls of ice. The smile upon her lips was so happy 
that Andreas knew it could not have been death alone 
that had caused it. 

The guides too spoke of it when they had drawn 
them both up into the pitiless light. 

‘Look at her!’ one of them said in an awed voice. 
‘One would say that she had met her lover!’ 
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It will profit the beginning writer to study this story 
thoroughly, for there is much in it that will be of value 
to him. He will at once see that it is not a story built 
around a conventional formula, but a work deserving 
full literary recognition. The style is particulary recom- 
mended for study to those who wish to establish in 
their work a feeling of simplicity and restraint. In 
this story, there is no striving for effects, no artificality 
due to strained figures of speech. The author sets 
forth her yarn in an honest, straightforward manner and 
at no time does it appear that she has pruned a book 
of synonyms for five-syllable words. She exercises an 
exacting word choice, her object obviously to use the 
common word in a distinctive way. It is the type of 
writing that is commanding a great deal of recognition 
in the modern short story of literary worth. 

This work embraces a theme that is sentimental, 
and, handled by a less gifted writer, it could very 
easily degenerate into sentimentality. Instead of its 
being mawkish or maudlin in any degree, the author 
has succeeded in building not only a restrained story 
but one in which the characters are real and unusual 
people. The high calibre of the writing takes the reader 
over a somewhat slow beginning; it is just such a 
beginning as only the artist can accomplish and it is 


not recommended that the novice attempt it until he 
has begun to sell stories consistently. 

The suspense heightens as the story advances, and, 
following an excellent piece of buid-up writing, the 
climax comes swift and forceful. This is handled in 
a beautiful and restrained way. There are no intricate 
details. There are no unnecessary words. There is 
nothing but a brief picture, as quick as the accident 
itself. The reader is given a glimpse of what has hap- 
pened. Then he is plunged into the denouement, which 
brings with it a thought that plays upon the emotions, 
and the reader carries this thought with him after he 
has finished the story. 

In this story it is interesting to study the excellent 
character development. It will be observed that the 
characters are drawn not by what the author says 
about them, but by what they actually do—their 
actions, their speech, and also by their appearance in 
each other's eyes. 

When reading this story for analysis, one must not 
neglect to consider the strength and beauty of the theme 
which pervades the work throughout, and the con- 
sistency of mood which is admirably maintained. 


— ELLIOTT BLACKISTON of the Dutch Uncle 
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Punctuation in Modern Literature 
By MERTON S. YEWDALE 


The Editor of E. P. Dutton & Company 


OULD you write a book, even a para- 

graph or sentence, without any punc- 
tuation and make your thought perfectly 
clear? The Ancient Sumerians, Egyptians, 
Hebrews, and Greeks did — and they knew 
nothing of punctuation. The Bible, as it was 
originally written, had not a single punctua- 
tion mark; neither did the Sacred Scripture 
of other peoples. Nevertheless, their mean- 
ing is clear. Open the Bible at any page 
and imagine the punctuation removed. You 
can read the text easily and understand it 
perfectly. 

The secret of the clarity of the unpunc- 
tuated ancient writings — even some of the 
Indian and Chinese which are profoundly 
metaphysical—is that in them there is 
always a natural sequence, whether the 
writers are setting forth their feeling or their 
thought. There is no hesitation, no disgres- 
sion, no retracing, no balancing and weigh- 
ing of ideas. The movement is steadily 
onward, and as natural and inevitable as 
that of the planets, the seasons, the days 
and nights. In the ancient writings are the 
spirit and movement of the universe. They 
need no punctuation, because their structure 
is simple and their cadence cosmic. They 
unfold their treasure as a bud unfolds the 
flower within. They were written by men of 
cosmic intutition, who possessed the spirit of 
universality and who sought to reveal the 
great spiritual truths and movements of 
universal life. 

It was among the Greeks in Alexandria 
that the need for punctuation was first felt; 
and it is believed that Aristophanes of By- 
zantium (C. 260-180 B.C.), an Alexandrian 
grammarian and lexicographer, first invented 
a system of punctuation according to gram- 
mar and sense. Nothing was more natural 
than that punctuation should have been 
devised at Alexandria, because in that city 


was a famous School of Philosophy, where 
Greek scholars and philosophers, following 
in the path of Aristotle, investigated and 
looked at life and the universe anew through 
the prism of the rational mind. As they 
sought above everything else clarity of 
understanding, so they employed punctua- 
tion to make their writings clear. It may be 
said that the invention of punctuation was a 
subsidiary consequence of Aristotle’s having 
opened up a new world of thought in which 
intuition was supplanted by reason and 
logic. 

But the Greek system of punctuation was 
not to last. As Greece declined, her punc- 
tuation fell into neglect and disues. Not un- 
til the Ninth Century, A. D., when there was 
a revival of learning in Europe, was punc- 
tuation restored by order of Charlemagne, 
who commanded Alcuin and Warnefried to 
undertake the work. In the latter part of 
the Fifteenth Century, Manutius, a Venetian 
printer, introduced a complete system, which 
soon came into general favor and is used 
even to this day. 

From the Ninth to the Fifteenth Century, 
punctuation was medieval in its use; that 
is to say, it was, like all medieval learning, 
an aid to Christianity, since it was employed 
chiefly in the doctrinal writing of the Church 
Fathers. But when the Renaissance came, 
with the revival of interest, not only in the 
Ancient Greek learning and classics, but in 
the Greek language itself, a new form of 
literature developed, which was literature 
for its own sake and in which apeared the 
structural balance and symmetry of the 
classical Greek writings. Then it was that 
punctuation became an important function 
of pure scholarship and an essential part 
of the organism of sentences. The Greek 
mind was architectonic; and as the Greek 
architect employed space as an integral part 
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of the structure to complete its aesthetic 
symmetry, so did the Greek writer employ 
punctuation to balance the organic parts of 
his sentence. Punctuation was therefore not 
a matter of feeling, but of thought; not a 
matter of intuition, but of reason. Punctuation 
was born with the rational mind. 

In English literature, there are three 
masters of style and punctuation, who stand 
out conspicuously — Milton, Swinburne, and 
Macaulay. All were splendid Greek scholars, 
and all wrote prose that is as structurally 
perfect as a Greek temple. Their sentences 
are Greek models in English — exquisitely 
balanced, beautifully cadenced, poetically 
poised, and moving with the sonorous un- 
dulation of polyphonic music. In their hands, 
punctuation was a part of their literary art; 
and it was applied, not as a mere mechani- 
cal device, but as an instrument to define 
the crystalline planes of thought that form 
the sentence edifice. As English that sounds 
like the music of an organ and in which 
the punctuation marks are inserted just as a 
composer inserts rests in his musical score, 
the prose works of these three great men 
will forever remain as perfect examples of 
literary craftsmanship. 

The masterly way in which these men 
employed punctuation is evident in the fol- 
lowing passages. Milton wrote in his essay, 

“The Ready and Easy Way to Establish a 

Free Commonwealth”: “Considering these things 

so plain, so rational, I cannot but yet further 

admire on the other side, how any man ,who hath 
the true principles of justice and religion in him, 
can presume or take upon him to be king and lord 
ever his brethren, whom he cannot but know, 
whether as men or Christians, to be for the most 
part every way equal or superior to himself: how 
he can display with such vanity and ostentation 
his regal splendour, so supereminently above other 
mortal men; or, being a Christian, can assume such 
extraordinary honour and worship to himself, while 
the kingdom of Christ, our common king and lord, is 
hid to this world, and such gentilish imitation forbid 
in express words by himself to all his disciples.” 

In his critical essay, ‘William Blake,” 
Swinburne wrote: 

“The last of the ‘Songs of Innocence’ is a prelude 

to these poems; in it the poet summons to judgment 


the young single-spirited, that by right of the natural 
impulse of delight in them may give sentence 


against the preachers of convention and assump- 
tion; and in the first poem of the second series 
he, by the same ‘voice of the bard,” calls upon 
earth herself, the mother of all these, to arise and 
become free: since upon her limbs also are bound 
the fetters, and upon her forehead also has fallen 
the shadow, of a jealous law: from which neverthe- 
less, by faithful following of instinct and divine 
liberal impulse, earth and man shall obtain deliver- 
ance.” 


In his essay on “Leigh Hunt,” Macaulay 
wrote: 

“If it be, as we think it is, desirable that an English 
gentleman should be well informed touching the 
government and the manners of little common- 
wealths which, both in place and time, are far 
removed from us— whose independence has been 
more than two thousand years extinguished — 
whose language has not been spoken for ages — 
and whose ancient magnificence is attested only 
by a few broken columns and friezes — much 
more must it be desirable that he should be in- 
timately acquainted with the history of the public 
mind of is own country, and with the causes, the 
nature and the extent of those revolutions of opinion 
and feeling which, during the last two centuries, 
have alternately raised and depressed the standard 
of our national morality.” 

Observe how perfectly and beautifully the 
parts fit into the sentence like a mosaic, and 
how artistically they are set off by the marks 
of punctuation. Observe also how originally 
Milton and Swinburne use the colon, and 
how effectively Macaulay uses the dash. 

Now the sentences of the Bible writers 
proceed from the intuitive mind, and are like 
pieces of wood which have been shaped 
but not hewn into parts. The sentences of 
the three later writers proceed from the 
rational mind and are like pieces of wood 
which have been cut into different shapes 
and sizes, and then reassembled into a 
wholly new structural design. Therefore, 
the more a sentence is formed by the intui- 
tive mind, the more it is of a single piece 
and a product of inspiration, and the less 
it requires punctuation. The more a sentence 
is formed by the rational mind, the more it 
is of many pieces and a product of reflec- 
tion, and the more it requires punctuation. 
Intuitive sentences are simple and objective, 
and emphasize what the writer says, not 
how he says it. Rational sentences are 
complex and subjective, and emphasize 
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how the writer says it, rather than what he 
says. Begin Psalm 90: 

“Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in all 

generations. Before the mountains were brought 

forth, or even thout hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlasting, thou 
art God.” 

Then read Macaulay in his Essay on John 
Bunyan: 

“It was through this Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
overhung by darkness, peopled with devils, 
resounding with blasphemy and lamentation, and 
passing amidst quagmires, snares, and pitfalls, 
close by the very mouth of hell, that Bunyan 
journeyed to that bright and fruitful land of Beulah, 
in which he sojourned during the latter period of 
his pilgrimage.” 

When you have read the verses of the 
Psalm, you immediately forget the writer, 
his sentences and punctuation, and remem- 
ber only the majestic vision of the Creator. 
When you read the sentence of Macaulay, 
you are charmed with his melodious style 
and pleased with his great scholarship; but 
you remember the writer long after you have 
forgotten what he wrote. 

So it is with Henry James. His writings 
are being slowly forgotten; but the man 
himself and his individual stlye still remain 
in the memory. It would be difficult to for- 
get that an American novelist once lived 
who could write so torturous a sentence: 

“She met him, Mrs. Pocock, on this, with an arrest 

of speech — with a certain breathlessness, as he 

immediately fancied, on the score of a freedom for 
which she was not quite prepared.” 
— The Ambassadors. 

Henry James wrote about people who 
were as cultured and educated and meti- 
culous about the expression of their feelings 
and thoughts as he was himself. With so 
much self-consciousness and so much anx- 
iety to choose the right word and phrase 
for the appropriate moment, it was only 
natural that parenthetical thoughts, asides, 
and comments should creep into his sent- 
ences, which required the most sensitive 
punctuation to make them understandable. 
His pen was like a rapier — light, delicately 
balanced, attenuated to a sharp, almost van- 
ishing point; and designed for the most 
minute work. His punctuation marks were 
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like “touches” in fencing — deft and infini- 
tesimal. No novels ever were written that 
were so cerebral and in which there were 
so many punctuation marks. Refinement, 
subtlety, and analysis could not go farther. 

In less than twenty years after his death, 
two American novelists appear, who write 
with brass knuckles and _nightsticks — 
Ernest Hemingway and William Faulkner. 
Their characters are not cool blue-bloods, 
who are ever concerned to maintain their 
culture poise, and family traditions; but raw, 
spontaneous, hardy people who burst out of 
themselves with the force of a muddy 
stream of water gushing out of a broken 
street main. It is not polite, conscious, 
measured speech, but words that come 
straight out of the marrow and viscera. The 
punctuation is most unique. 

In “The Sun Also Rises,” Hemingway 
wrote: 

“I mistrust all frank and simple people, especially 
when their stories hold together, and I always had 
a suspicion that perhaps Robert Cohn had never 
been middleweight boxing champion, and that 
perhaps a horse had stepped on his face, or that 
maybe his mother had been frightened or seen 
something, or that he had, maybe, bumped into 
something as a child, but I finally had somebody 
vertify the story from Spider Kelly.” 

In this sentence, there are eight commas 
and a period— nothing else. But insert a 
semicolon, a colon, or a dash, and you des- 
troy the unity and evenness of the thought. 
Obviously, Hemingway wanted to convey 
the feeling that all the parts of the sentence 
were of equal importance; and he wanted 
the sentence to proceed with a steady and 
uninterrupted tempo. Consequently, he used 
a succession of commas. 

In “The Sound and Fury,” Faulkner wrote: 


“not going to tell not going to oh that that’s what 
you are talking about is it you understand that I 
don’t give a damn whether you tell or not under- 
stand that unfortunate but no police crime I wasn’t 
the first or the last I was just unlucky you might 
have been luckier” 

In this sentence, there is no capital letter 
and no punctuation whatsoever, not even a 
period at the end. The next paragraph fol- 
lows in the same manner. The character 


(Continued on page 200) 
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Manavelins 


A Harper news item says: “Sir Norman Angell, whose 
work in behalf of peace has recently won him a Novel 
Prize, has a new book, Peace and the Plain Man.” 
Possibly they mean a Noble Prize. That's just the ad- 
jective for forty-four thousand dollars. 

e 


F. P. A. recommends Paul Horgan’s "No Quarter 
Given,” but cautions against reading it in Pullman cars, 
at least while the porter is looking. 

e 


In “Behold the White Mountains” (Little, Brown) 
Eleanor Early tells of the great literary candlepower 
among chronic visitors to this part of New England. 
Lucy Larcom went to Chocorua with Whittier; Henry 
Ward Beecher went to Bethlehem with hay fever; 
Hawthorne to Franconia, apparently alone. Daniel 
Webster, it seems, took a “female friend” to see Mount 
Washington. Ah, the White Mountains! 

e 


Writers have sometimes enjoyed potent influence in 
politics. D’Annunzio was one, Ibanez another. Now 
comes Col. John Buchan, just appointed Governor- 
General to Canada; his latest effort, ‘The People’s King” 
(Houghton, Mifflin) becomes the official Jubilee Book. 
Buchan has also been Lord High Commissioner of 
Scotland, a Member of Parliament for eight years, and 
a publisher (firm of Thomas Nelson and Sons, Edin- 
burgh). 

@ 


November forecast: ‘‘What is a Book?” by Dale War- 
ren of Houghton Mifflin. This volume will contain 
chapters by Harold Nicolson on biography, Sabatini on 
historical fiction, Gertrude Atherton, Margaret Ayer 
Barnes, Havelock Ellis, Julia Peterkin, Edward J. O’Brien, 
James Norman Hall, Phyllis Bottome, Frances Frost, 
etc., etc., etc. . Another Writing Art. 

o 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company states that Rachel 
Grant's “Chichi” should be pronounced she-she. This 
makes it rather confusing since the book has nothing 
to do with that ancient Norwegian pastime spelled 
with a ‘k’ but also pronounced she. 

° 


Recently Thomas Wolfe, author (Of Time and the 
River), dined out. He arrived very late, explaining that 
he had been trying to get the manuscript of the novel 
to Scribners but had found their office closed. Could 
he bring it inside? The hostess agreed instantly, after 
all, a manuscript? Pooh. But then began a great 
thumping and crashing, and after some time Wolfe and 
the taxi driver came grunting in maneuvering a mam- 
moth packing-case which just got through the door- 
way. They all sat on the object and drank cocktails, 
somewhat exhausted. “Of Time and the River” is a 
nice book for an Arctic evening. 


Ben Ames Williams joins the staff of contributing 
editors of THE WRITER this month. He has just returned 
from an Easter trip to his favorite lair, Sea Island, 
Georgia, now ready for a busy and productive summer. 
On the 13th of this month Dutton is bringing out his 
latest volume, "Small Town Girl,” the movie rights for 
which have already been purchased by M-G-M. 

The other new editor, Paul Hoffman, is a comparative 
youngster but by no means a tyro in writing. Mr. 
Hoffman's fiction and poetry have appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly and Vanity Fair, among other places; 
and his “Seven Yesterdays” was published by Harper 
in 1933, meeting with wide recognition. His special 
fetish is precision of thought, a without-which-nothing 
in this profession. 

e 

The story of Ben Ames Williams in this issue broke 
the solidest taboo that Collier's ever had. No stoy 
about Death would be read in their office, and then 
came along "The Bright Mountains.” The answer lies 
in its note of sublimation. 

@ 

Success story: Alice Foote MacDougall, leading glori- 
fier of the recipe, started in 1907 with $38; there were 
many ups and downs, but the business she built was 
recently appraised at a million and a half by a syndi- 
cate willing to buy it at that figure! Although her 
new cook-book has just been brought out by Lothrop, 
Mrs. MacDougall has set forth for Italy and points be- 
yond to seek new dishes, and as a side line, stocks of 


the pottery she purveys in her coffee-shops. 
e 


By the time these items are read, Lloyd C. Douglas's 
“Green Light” will be on the verge of initiation to the 
Hundred Thousand Club, and in less than two months 
after publication. Before publication on March 12th 
the printings totalled 55,000, and for more than a month 
it has lead the Publisher's Weekly bookstore sales 
report. 


® 

Harper has published Barbara Lucas’s “Stars Were 
Born,” a first novel. She's a niece of E. V. Lucas and 
a granddaughter of Alice Meynell. Selecting one’s 
ancestors judiciously probably helps. 

e 

Wives of Diplomats make good writers, and it is 
natural that they describe in fiction the places they 
visit or adopt. Thus Phyllis Bottome has done much 
for rustic Austria. Ann Bridge, whom even Little, 
Brown could not identify as Mrs. O'Malley until long 
after Peking Picnic appeared, has been associated 
naturally enough with North China; and “The Ginger 
Griffin” profited further by her first-hand knowledge 
of Peking. So a shift of scene to Dalmatia for her 
forthcoming “Illyrian Spring” lends to a cosmopolitan 
background already enjoyed by Mrs. Forbes Dennis 
(Phyllis Bottome). Private Worlds, now past history 
for most movie-fans, got along quite well with an English 
hospital for setting. Sooner or later the diplomatic 
wives return to domestic scenery, for they love it best, 
and there are no complications with the various State 
Departments involved. 
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Woollcott Department: Alexander resting on his laurels, 
or just a breather? Coincident with the pause in his 
broadcasting (we can't believe he will be off the air 
for long) down comes "While Rome Burns,” displaced by 
Francis Hackett’s great biography, Francis the First, as 
non-fiction leader. 

e 


In a letter to Dutton, a young lady of Capri describes 
peeping over Axel Munthe’s garden wall and the sights 
within. There was the doctor, strolling aimlessly, being 
read aloud to by a Swiss handmaid. Says the Cap- 
risienne: ‘His appearance was very impressive be- 
cause of the beard, a lovely one, I suppose.” What a 
wealth of implication in that final verb! Gillette copy- 
writers please take notice. 

s 


The two leading book clubs have chosen to send out 
extra volumes in May. Book-Of-The-Month is giving 
"The Road to War” by Walter Millis, and Enid Bag- 
nold’s “National Velvet.’ The Literary Guild picks the 
two prize-winners in the recent ‘Story’’ Novel Contest, 
Dorothy McCleary’s ‘Not for Heaven” and Edward 
Anderson's “Hungry Men.” Miss McCleary and Mr. 
Anderson each received $1,000 because the Story com- 
mittee could not decide between them and was unwil- 
ling to split the prize. 

e 


America has lost a leader in Poetry. At exactly four 
score years and ten, Edwin Arlington Robinson returns 
to his native valley of the Kennebee for the long 
sleep. Though like Robert Frost, Robinson's short poems 
are often of the New England soil and farming people, 
he is best known for his longer pieces, especially 
Tristram, Man Against the Sky, and The Man Who 
Died Twice. Three times in the space of seven years 
he received the Pulitzer Prize in Poetry. 

@ 

More than twenty book publishers have dollar edi- 
tions or “libraries” selling at or near a dollar a copy. 
The most famous of these dollar sets are probably Blue 
Ribbon Books and The Modern Library, though A. L. 
Burt’s and the Grosset & Dunlap reprints are widely 
known. And Everyman's Library should be put near 
the top. To Eugene Reynal goes all credit for the 
Blue Ribbon venture, now five years old; the tenth 
anniversary of Modern Library is being celebrated at 
the same time. Bennett Cerf being the guiding star. 
Marking the occasion, a new Modern Library Giant, 
twins, appears: John Addington Simond’s "Renaissance 
in Italy,” previously in seven volumes costing over 
$25 and now available at a dollar a copy. 

@ 


Trollope, in his autobiography, speaks frankly of 
his own work—from which discussion a modern 
writer may profit: “I think that the highest merit a 
novel can have consists in perfect delineation of char- 
acter, rather than in plot, or humour, or pathos... 
The plot of Orley Farm is probably the best I have 
ever made; but it has the fault of declaring itself, and 
thus coming to an end too early in the book.” 
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Coincidence Department: From Germany a Spring 
novel by Johann Rabener called ‘Condemned to Live” 
(Doubleday). From England a Spring novel by Mary 
Agnes Hamilton called “Sentenced to Life’ (Houghton 
Mifflin). 

— 


Jacob Epstein, the sculptor, is in the news again, this 
time prostesting violently against the insult of a 
British photo company who snapped his bust of one 
George B. Shaw with a derby hat embellishing the 
marble cranium. (Bowler, please). The courts appeared 
with injunctions and orders to destroy, but the Epstein 
sensibilities are still rather shaky. What G. Berard 
had to say about it all remains untold. 

* 


Farrar & Rinehart trumpet the news that John Hays 
Hammond's Autobiography is the first book to be pub- 
lished on a Sunday. Excuse: Sunday (March 3]st) 
was the author’s 80th birthday. 

© 

Note for Poets: The other day we jotted down the 
thyme-scheme of Robert Frost's “Acquainted with the 
Night” (from West-Running Brook,”’ Henry Holt, 1928). 
This unusual poem has four three-line verses that go 
a-b—a, b-c-b, c—d-—c, d—a-—d, and end with a couplet, 
a—a, the first and last lines of the poem being identical. 
There are still many possibilities for poetry without that 
grim form of self-indulgence called ‘vers libre,” charact- 
erized by what we call the “hee—-b—g-b” rhyme- 
scheme. 

* 

Frost, by the way, is to join the staff of the Writer's 
Conference at Boulder, Colorado, this summer, in com- 
pany with such other leaders as Edward Davison, 
Bernard DeVoto, Mignon Baker, Robert Penn Warren, 
and the Story team of Martha Foley and Whit Burnett. 

é 

William McFee is a most punctilious letter-writer, a 
rare bird in any flock of authors. His system is to tack 
all correspondence to the wall of his study where it 
flaps and flaunts him until properly disposed of. 

* 

Viking Press makes a great to-do about Harold Loeb’s 
“The Chart of Plenty,” quoting a puff by Charles A. 
Beard, the fact that Father Coughlin touted its findings, 
and a bit of attention from Huey Long. The Loon of 
Louisiana, it seems, waved a chart (which the book 
contains) about the Senate Chamber for some time, 
though decidedly incoherent as to his feelings in the 
matter. Viking reports indecision as to whether they'd 
rather have Huey condemn or praise it, strange as that 
indecision may appear. 

* 

Students and lovers of humor should not miss the 
tale by that peerless artist, Frank Sullivan, in the April 
Golden Book called "One Year Later.” It deals with 
a supplementary chapter in the lives of Lady Chatterley 
and of her lover. ‘Damn!’ says Mellors, “I think 
I've got some lust in my eye again.” Breakfast, at 
“sex o'clock,” consists of Philadelphia scruple. 














The Dutch Uncle on Points and Problems- Ill 
Wherein Point of View is Considered 


ANY beginning writers are confused 

when mention is made of a character's 
point of view in a short story The point of 
view is the particular angle from which the 
story is told. The author, whether treating 
the story objectively or sujectively, should 
maintain a single point of view. Regardless 
of the number of characters in a story (and 
there should not be too many in the short 
story), the story should develop as though it 
were seen, felt, and acted by one character 
—the principal character. If the principal 
character is Helen Worthington, the story 
should be so written that only the things 
which Helen sees, thinks, feels, and experi- 
ences are given to the reader. The author 
must not be omniscient; he must not have 
the power to enter the minds of the other 
characters at will. He has a right to know 
everything that takes place in the mind of 
the chief character, but he does not actually 
know the thoughts of any one else in the 
story. He knows the thoughts of others only 
to the extent that he can judge them by out- 
ward appearances. 

There are three distinct points of view that 
the beginning author should not only be 
familiar with but should completely under- 
stand. We will call these: 


The Subjective, The Objective, and the 
Author-Character. The subjective point 
of view is also called the stream of con- 
sciousness method of writing. The nar- 
rative develops with the author's telling 
the story in the exact thoughts of one 
character; it is almost as though the 
story is told in the first person, but the 
pronoun I is not used... The main char- 
acter in this case thinks of himself as he. 
In this type of story, the author puts him- 
self in the place of the main character. 
The following example is taken from the 
manuscript of an unrecognized writer. 
It follows consistently the subjective 
point of view. 


She would let the matter rest for the time being. 
When Larry came home she would make no refer- 
ence to last night. She had made a fool of herself 
in front of the Vaughns, but why should she try to 
offer an explanation? . . . That mirror! Why must 
she stand here and look into it? It was as though 
it reflected only the lines of worry in her face. 
Yes, she seemed tall and willowy in green silk; 
and it was pleasant to feel its clinging softness as 
she ran her hands from her breasts down to her 
hips . . . Larry would soon be home. She would 
get his dress shirt ready. She would put in the 
pearl stud tonight. How her fingers trembled! 


The story from the straight objective point 
of view is the “outside” angle on the story. 
The author builds the story though he is 
watching the events take place and merely 
relating them. In this case, he does not enter 
into the minds of any of the characters. 
Thoughts of the main character are given in 
quotations. It is as though the writer tells 
the story only by what he sees — and knows 
objectively. This may be a satisfactory 
method for the telling of certain classes of 
stories, such as the detective story, but the 
average story told from this angle is likely 
to become “cold,” inhuman, unreal, unless 
the author is particularly accomplished. If 
the author is truly a master of his craft, he 
may, through subtlety and implication, create 
a work that is beautiful in restraint, chiefly 
due to the objective point of view. The fol- 
lowing example is based on the material 
used in the paragraph showing the subjective 
point of view, but in this case the objective 
viewpoint is given: 

“I will let the matter rest for the time being,” 
she thought. “When Larry comes home I will make 
no reference to last night. I know I made a fool 
of myself in front of the Vaughns, but why should 
I try to offer an explanation?” 

She stood before the mirror in her dressing table 
and appeared to criticize the lines of worry in her 
face. She thought, “Have I reached the stage when 
even a facial fails to accomplish its purpose?” She 
stood there, tall and willowy in green silk. Her 
hands moved lightly over her breasts, dropped down 
and stroked her hips. Her figure was still young. . . 


Then she went to Larry's dresser, took from the top 
dawer a dress shirt. From a jewelry box she took 
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out a single pearl stud, and, as she inserted it in 

the shirtfront, her fingers trembled. 

The most popular point of view, and the 
one by which the author is permitted the 
greatest freedom, is the Author-Character. 
The story written from this point of view per- 
mits the author an absolute completeness of 
narration and description in so far as it 
directly affects the chief character. The 
author may describe, objectively, the princi- 
pal character, any other character in the 
story, scenes, events, etc. He may also tell 
the thoughts of the principal character (but 
not the thoughts of any other character), and 
he may enter, subjectively, into the principal 
character's consciousness. The principal 
character may have flashes of thought which 
are handled in the same way as in the sub- 
jective point of view. This approach allows 
the author a wide range; the two things 
chiefly demanded by this point of view are 
that the author tells the thoughts of no other 
but the principal character, and he builds no 
scenes in which the principal character does 
not take a part. An example of the Author- 
Character point of view follows: 

She decided that she would let the matter rest 
for the time being. When Larry came home she 
would make no reference to last night. She knew 
she had made a fool of herself in front of the 
Vaughns, but why should she try to offer an ex- 
planation? She stood before the mirror in her dress- 
ing table and criticized the lines of worry in her 
face. She wondered if she had reached the stage 
when even a facial failed to accomplish its purpose. 
She stood there, tall and willowy in green silk. Her 
hands moved lightly over her breasts, dropped down 
and stroked her hips. Her figure, she observed, 
was still young: and she determined she would 
keep it so. Then she went to Larry's dresser, took 
from the top drawer a dress shirt. From a jewelry 
box she took out a single pearl stud, and as she 
fixed it in the shirtfront she observed that her 
fingers trembled. 

The shifting point of view, or, as called by 
many, the omniscient point of view is not 
used to advantage in the short story. It is 
confined more strictly to the novel. It is not 
well in the short story to develop the nar- 
rative from the viewpoint of two or more 
characters. It may appear, when the author 
is about to begin a story, that two characters 
are of equal importance, and because of this 
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the story should follow the thoughts of both 
characters. This is frequently a case in love 
stories. Which character is of the more im- 
portance, the hero or the heroine? The author 
is the only one in a position to determine, 
but he must if he wishes to preserve unity of 
viewpoint. If Nanette and Lewis are the 
two chief characters, the author must decide 
whether the reader is to follow Nanette 
through the story or follow Lewis. If the 
story should be developed from Nanette’s 
point of view. At no place in the story should 
there be a scene or scenes in which Nanette 
is not present... It should not be that the 
author leaves Nanette in New York, then, by 
a break in the story, shows Lewis in San 
Francisco. The plot should be one that 
develops logically without making | this 
change of viewpoint necessary. Even when 
Nanette and Lewis are together in the same 
scene, the author should not have power to 
enter Lewis's mind. The author should not 
know Lewis's thoughts. As long as the 
story is Nanette’s, there should not occur in 
it such phrases as the following: 

Lewis was afraid to speak what was on his mind. 

A great happiness came over Lewis. 

Lewis thought it was time for him to go. 

Lewis felt his forehead creasing in a scowl; he 
wondered how much longer he would tolerate her 
sarcasm. 

To express the same idea, yet still keep 
Nanette’s point of view, the above statements 
can be made to read as follows: 

Lewis acted as though he were afraid to speak 
what was on his mind. 

A great happiness seemed to come over Lewis. 

Lewis evidently thought it was time for him to go. 

Lewis scowled, as though he wondered how 
much longer he would tolerate her sarcasm. 

The single point of view in a short story 
is maintained to preserve unity. It may be 
argued that a few established writers violate 
the rule, but it does not necessarily follow 
that their work is better because they do; in 
fact, many stories by recognized writers 
would be improved if the writers gave more 
attention to this particular phase of short 
story technique. The beginning writer usu- 
ally has so many difficulties to overcome 
that he should try to lessen them by closely 
observing all details. 








You're a Reporter Now 


By GUILES DAVENPORT 


Journalism, The Open Door, No. II 


OU ‘RE a reporter now and, by the 

shades of Pulitzer and Northcliffe, you ‘re 
going to work! That, if not actually put into 
words, is what runs through the editorial 
mind when you report for work in the city- 
room for the first time. Your new boss, the 
city-editor, is as insatiable, as chronically 
hungry (for news-stories) as an open-hearth 
furnace is for metallic ore. You might as 
well make up your mind that you have sold 
yourself to him body and soul, as long as 
your are on the payroll. Having got on 
that payroll, I’m goingto tell you a secret: 
you may be able to write as well as Somer- 
set Maugham and George Bernard Shaw 
combined but you'll not last a week if you 
do n't know what makes a story and how to 
get that story. That's the beginning and 
the end of this business of writing for the 
newspapers. 

I have known men, and women too, with 
a distinct talent if not actual genius for writ- 
ing, for putting words together, but who were 
as blind as children when it came to recog- 
nizing those things which are worth writing 
about. It is news (for example) when the 
Democratic Governor of Massachusetts pays 
tribute to a Republican President, whether 
intentionally or not; it’s more news that he 
does it inadvertantly; and you can make 
reams on news stories out of his efforts at 
explanation if you are reporter enough to 
induce him to involve himself still further 
by making that effort. Some perfectly in- 
telligent fiction writers may miss the point 
of this. You, as a news-writer dare not miss 
it. It’s news! Three news-stories at least — 
and successively. 

On your first day at work in the city-room, 
you ‘ll probably not have the opportunity to 
write more than a few personal squibs. 
You'll be sent out—Mr. Leg-Man—to 
‘cover’ the guest lists at the leading hotels, 


to tind out what the leading ministers think 
of the Birth Control Legislation under con- 
sideration by a legislative committee, to 
interview a few housewives concerning 
their attitude toward the hike in meat prices 
("Do you favor the processing-tax, Mrs. 
Jones?”) and to ask the visiting British lec- 
turer what he thinks of American women and 
our plumbing system. If you are fortunate 
you may be permitted to write one story (it 
won ‘t be the one you want to write, either) 
and you ‘ll turn in the rest to the rewrite man 
who ‘ll put you through the third degree be- 
fore letting you go. He can't afford to make 
any mistakes. The next day you'll repeat 
the process, and your chance to write your 
own stories will come, not when you've 
proved that you can write, but when you ‘ve 
demonstrated that you know what question 
to ask the British lecturer that is sure of 
evoking a headline reply. For example, if 
you can encourage him to compare Ameri- 
can women unfavorably with French or 
Russian women, you ‘ve got a headline: you 
may have started a free-for-all fight, too, 
but they make headlines, also, you know. 
Don't—unless you're been ordered to 
make it a routine affair— content yourself 
with a routine interview. Find out all you 
can about the subject of your interview, 
his likes and dislikes, his peculiarities and 
personality and, above all, keep in mind that 
a news-story about an individual should 
give the reader the picture of that indivi- 
dual. Let your reader hear him speak and 
watch him as he thinks his news-worthy 
thoughts. When you get back to the office 
to write your story, don’t start it:— 


“When I walked into the apartment of Mr. Oswald 
Montmorency Angleterre at the Hotel Splendide, I 
found him dressed in a pink bathrobe and curry- 
ing the Sealyham given him by the Prince of 
Wales for teaching him equitation .. ” 
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That is a feature story and you're not a 
feature-writer; you ‘re a reporter. Your story 
then, begins:— 

“Oswald Montmorency Angleterre, British author 
of “The Lives of Queen Elizabeth” who arrived on 
the Megantic this morning, does not like American 
women, he announced to the news reporter in an 
exclusive interview today. ‘They ‘re too brassy, too 
bold and, in my opinion, too beautiful,’ he said. 
Mr. Angelterre, who is staying at the Hotel Splen- 
dide, stated that he arrived at this conclusion as a 


result of having married four “brassy, bold and 
beautiful Americans. . ” 


There you have every element of a news- 
story and your chance of doing something 
with it depends almost exclusively upon 
two things: your ability to see what there is 
about this Mr. Angleterre that is worth writ- 
ing about, and next, your talent as an inter- 
viewer. There is little room in any news 
story for expression of the reporters personal 
opinions. You think Angelterre is a fraud 
and the lovely alleged murderess a liar but 
it’s your task to persuade them to say 
as much as possible and to keep your nose 
close to the central element of the story. If 
you can induce Angleterre to admit that 


_he hopes to wed the rich Miss Gotrox of 


Park Avenue on this trip, or that the pistol- 
toting lady who has just allegedly shot her 
lover herself hoped to thus pave the way to 
romance with the rich British author, you ‘re 
done enough to justify the title of reporter. 

There is, of course, much more to the busi- 
ness of reporting than the capacity to evolve 
headline material out of personal interviews. 
If you are doing political reporting, for 
example, the more you know about politics 
in general and the politics of the interviewed 
in particular, the better. In fact you cannot 
expect to become a political reporter until 
you have demonstrated your knowledge of 
politics and politicians. 

The simple run-of-the-mill news story with 
which you are most likely to become familiar 
during your apprenticeship is the sort that 
emanates from the police station, the fire- 
house, hotel, bus, or railroad station. Such 
as: “John Martin 3rd and his sister, Mary, 
18 and 22 respecively, were severely in- 
jured late last night when their auto crashed 
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into a parked truck on upper Broadway. 
They were returning from a party given in 
honor of the 90th birthday of their grand- 
mother, Mrs. Vanderbilt Astor of Yaphank. 
According to Michael Kelley, motorcycle 
officer attached to Station 12, neither party 
to the accident was at fault.” And so on 
to the legitimate limit. The importance of 
such a story depends usually upon the im- 
portance of‘the individuals involved. Do not 
think, however, that when you ‘ve done this 
story, the first perhaps, of several on this 
assignment that you are through with it. It 
may be wise — it will be wise if the injured 
people are related to Mrs. Astor — for you 
to follow it up. Get to the hospital and talk 
with them, if possible and, above all, keep 
in touch with the authorities in order to 
protect your paper in case of further develop- 
ments. You can be sure your editor will 
remind you of this, however, but don't say 
I did n't tell you. It is a safe rule to assume 
that there is, behind every news story, 
another and perhaps more illuminating ver- 
sion and further enlightening details. Your 
ability to dig up, analyze, and present these 
subsidiary elements may often constitute the 
difference between a grand bit of reporting 
and an unimaginative botch. You proceed 
on the assumption that there are other re- 
porters, rivals, who are on the same trail. 
They must not be permitted to scoop your 
paper and it will be too bad for you if they 
do. 

Police reporting in these exciting times is 
becoming increasingly important. News- 
papers have received many brickbats as a 
result of their assiduity in publishing the un- 
pleasant details of crimes and criminals: yet 
it is safe to believe that so long as govern- 
ment allows the evil to florish, crime news 
will always make Page 1. The question of 
policy in this connection is not yours to de- 
cide. Your publisher will take care of that. 
If you are working for the New York “Times” 
or ‘Herald-Tribune,” your attitude concern- 
ing the facts will be identical with that of the 
“News” or “Mirror” reporter: you will get the 
facts. When it comes to writing them, your 

(Continued on page 197) 
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Ten Points of the Fiction Pattern 
By TRENTWELL MASON WHITE 


L First Considerations 


ACKED solidly into two shelves of a 

bookcase in my study are forty-six vol- 
umes, thin and fat, black and red, interest- 
ing and dull. They have certain fascinating 
qualities to me. Some of the books, for in- 
stance, were authored by teachers who 
could not write; others by authors who 
could not teach; and still others by indivi- 
duals who could neither write nor teach — 
I mean editors. A gay and depressing, 
stimulating and stultifying collection they 
are. But two significant features are com- 
mon to them all: (1) they all begin with the 
enthusiastically conscientious announce- 
ment — either stated or implied — that they 
are to explain something new, something 
freshly practical about fiction writing; and 
(2) each book concludes with the grudging 
agreement that despite the energetic attempt 
of its author, the rules have remained the 
same as they were long before his belabor- 
ing of the theories of writing. 

This is worth pondering. If it be true that 
textbook writers are pretty generally agreed 
on the basic principles of fiction building, 
there is little to do save to reiterate as simply 
and practically as possible these principles 
and indicate how they may best be applied 
to the fluctuating fashions of present-day lit- 
erature and near-literature. An essay to 
capture the essential characteristics of short- 
fiction writing according to the most success- 
ful pattern of formula will be made in this 
article, and in the rest of the series during 
the months hereatter. It should be under- 
stood in advance by the reader that he need 
expect of these articles no new or revolu- 
tionary idea; no special “writer's” vocabu- 
lary; no mumbo-jumbo terminology and in- 
volved charts to conceal and confuse the 
entirely unmagical, well-established, long- 
tested truths of the mechanics of the brief- 
fiction form. 

Magazine and book publishers have 


learned that the great mass of their public 
wants the conventional yarn probably for 
one very excellent reason: it is usually 
created from a recognition of the changeless 
human psychology which includes purpose, 
plan, attempt, and success or failure. Stories 
of the “left wing” type usually fail of wide 
popularity because the readers are unable 
to discover their psychologic scheme. “What 
does the narrative mean?” is the question of 
such readers, and they have every right to 
ask it. So it is that the unconventional tale 
will be eliminated from this series, since it 
does not lend itself to a pattern system. There 
is, after all, no formula for fragments. 

But instead of discussing further the 
story, let us think for a moment about you 
as a beginning author. Suppose that on a 
certain day you (and there are several mil- 
lion yous across the country) suddenly de- 
cide that you will do a story. You have 
heard that everybody has at least one really 
worthwhile tale to tell, and — who knows — 
you may find that this is but the start of a 
long line of charming yarns which will 
reveal you as tomorrow’s favorite raconteur. 

Splendid! Try it. 

Is n't it amazing, though, after you get the 
clean white (or yellow) sheet of paper before 
you either on the desk under your pencil 
or in the typewriter — is n't it amazing what 
happens? You realize, all at once, that 
stories don't just begin. The words don't 
come. You put down one or two faltering 
sentences beginning with "I remember as 
if it were only yesterday that .. . that.” 
Hm, hm. “It seems only the other day that 
I... that we...” Like thin cream in a faulty 
churn, the weak idea does not gain bulk or 
form however vigorously it is pummeled. 

You pause, look out of the window, 
scratch your head or stroke your cheek 
thoughtfully. You try to recall how stories 
you have read start off. Perhaps you even 
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wander away from your desk to ruffle 
through several of the current magazines 
lying on the table nearby. Then it’s ten 
to one that you find among those magazines 
a yarn you hadn't read before, and you 
devote the rest of the afternoon to reading 
and to playing with the dog. You try not 
to admit to yourself that you are running 
away from the idea of writing your narrative 
and in a half-conscious manner you listen 
hopefully for interruptions by telephone, 
visitors, or an automobile wreck down the 
street. 

But suppose you discipline yourself a bit 
more firmly than do most tyro authors. 
You take a certain magazine and examine 
the first sentence of every yarn in it— just 
to see how successful writers take the initial 
plunge. It may help. Possibly you fasten 
upon the March 9 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post. The lead-off story is “An 
Innocent Visitor “by Komroff, and it starts 
like this: 

At half-past eleven at night when the orchestra P 
in Harry’s Broadway Cabret was warming up with 

a low rhythmical gurgling jazz and the place was 

filled with its fashionable partrons and after-theater 

parties and a few stray aunts and uncles from the 


country — it was at exactly half-past eleven that a 
baby suddenly appeared at the rear of the hall. 


The next story is Castle’s “Just the Old 
Fire Horse in Him.” It begins: 


Mr. S. Bullfinch, president of Wet Smacks, Inc., 
makers of the largest and fastest-selling five-cent 
candy bar in the world, leaned forward on his 
well-cushioned knees and addressed his advertis- 
ing counsel, William Alexander Brodie, vice presi- 
dent and accountant executive of the Atlas Adver- 
tising Agency, in the tones of a wartime president 
reading his annual message to the Congress. 


Then comes “High-Goal Man,” by Doug- 
las with: 

It doesn't seem to me sometimes that I could 
stand the look of that polo field again after what 
happened, or the long roll of the hoofs drumming, 
or the sea wind coming over cool and steady, and 
the sun quiet on the wide green turf in the late 
afternoons. 


Last is Leonard H. Nason’s “Pieces of 
Eight’: 


The battle had not been raging, but more or less 
growling, for two days. 
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Well, now, where are you? You look at 
them all over again and hunt for a clue. 
Why did these authors use those particular 
sentences? One obvious reason is that each 
contains action or the threat of action that 
is challengingly interesting. The first three 
stories present one or more important 
characters, along with their background, ex- 
pressed or implied, plus setting. Note that 
the first yarn gives us the reportorial When, 
Where, Who, and What information — be- 
sides the teaser of incongruity in a baby’s 
appearing in a night club. The second tale 
eliminates time but we do not ask for it; it 
is not immediately important. We get, how- 
ever, a complete picture of nearly every- 
thing else. The third indicates the author as 
a participating character against a definite 
background, and adds the interest-tickling 
phrase “after what happened.” The story 
tells many things in its single short sentence, 
but does not introduce an actor. The reader 
is content to await that, once the battle back- 
ground has been fully painted. 

All very interesting, to be sure; but nearly 
anybody, if he tries hard enough and long 
enough, can turn out a pleasant and infor- 
mational introductory line. So can a car- 
penter — if he chooses, and has had enough 
of the ageing extract of the apple — erect 
a door on a vacant lot, then try to build a 
cellar and house to fit it. No, the would-be 
fictioneer faces preparatory work some 
hours, maybe weeks, ahead of that cheery 
first sentence. He must employ at the outset 
the human life scheme previously men- 
tioned: purpose, plan, attempt, and success 
or failure. 

Purpose, therefore, may be considered the 
bedrock of the short story. No sentence, no 
paragraph in the narrative must overlook it. 
The writer who clings to one increasing pur- 
pose in his story spins a yarn that is usually 
good to read because it is alive and mov- 
ing in a specific direction. It has a goal and 
will make every effort to reach it. When it 
succeeds or fails in achieving it— that is 
the conclusion. It has completed as best it 
can the command of the vitalizing story force 

(Continued on page 199) 
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Books for and 
About Writers 


DWARD WEEKS, writing in the March Atlantic 

Monthly, ended his column with the sentence “This 
is the best bird's-eye view of modern English literature 
I have seen.” He was writing about Frank Swinner- 
ton's The Georgian Scene (Farrar & Rinehart, $3.50) for 
which the publishers have used the subtitle, “A Literary 
Panorama.” The two-dimensional label is hardly ade- 
quate for what seems to possess depth and synchronism. 
True, the eighty or more men and women who since 
1910 “have been in the clear” (Mr. Weeks again) are 
viewed from a single vantage point; but above this 
literary world Mr. Swinnerton sits as on a peak in 
Darien. Friendship, and in some cases intimacy, have 
not beclouded his vision to any palpable extent, nor 
can one discover traces of that myopia toward present- 
day luminaries which is so often evident in the work 
of mediocre critics. 

Writers have need of just such a book as this. Here 
is the chance to surround one’s self with the atmos- 
phere of success in writing, to make friends with the 
men of stature in Letters. The accession of George 
V to the throne is taken as a beginning. Henry James, 
who because of Hardy's longevity could not be called 
literature’s Grand Old Man, but who is here elected 
Panjandrum, heads the list. The groupings follow arbi- 
trarily. Shaw and Wells; Belloc and Chesterton; 
Barrie, Milne, and James Stephens— thus are the lit- 
erary bedfellows divided. Chapter XII, “War-Time 
Afflatus,” gives us such as Graves, Sassoon, the Sit- 
wells. The volume carries us down to such current 
personages as are assured of their positions: Wode- 
house, Priestley, Huxley, Noel Coward, David Garnett, 
for a few. A conservative apocalypse completes the 
book; these “Later Visions” rest with an estimate of 
T. S. Eliot, regarded as British though born (1888) in St. 
Louis, Missouri. An appendix of the major titles of each 
author, with dates, and a thorough index follow. 

What Swinnerton says must be judged, of course, by 
readers with favorites, their critical eyes on him rather 
than upon the authors. On the whole he is fair, though 
not always entirely kind, and this in spite of his own 
admiration. 

I say Katherine Mansfield imitated Tchehov; but 

I wish not to be misunderstood. By “imitation” I 

do not mean plagiarism, but a kind of aspiring, 

exulting study and comparison which led the writer 

— sometimes — in the search for similar perfection 

to expunge every sign of life and sinew from the 

work in hand. Katherine Mansfield’s tales, like 

Tchehov's, were records of mood and sensitiveness; 

smaller moods, less generalized sensitiveness than 

Tchehov’s, but authentic enough. 

And again in the case of Galsworthy he says, “It 
was never denied that his earliest books were written 
in direct imitation of the novels of Turgenev . . . Gals- 
worthy could not have passed Gissing’s test of the good 
writer, for Gissing, upon hearing that a new light had 


appeared on the literary horizon, used always to ask, 
‘has he starved?’ Galsworthy had not starved.” That, 
of course, is not a severe criticism, but it is representi- 
tive of Swinnerton's use of implication. One feels that 
he agrees with Gissing, reservedly. 

In the compact biographical detail there are frequent 
Passages of no small import to writers who have yet 
to achieve recognition, as for instance this quotation 
from Somerset Maugham:— 


In my strenuous youth, in order to learn English, 
I spent part of each day in copying out certain 
classical writers whose style pleased me, reading 
a little and then trying to write it from memory; and 
in this way I went through some of Dryden's es- 
says, much of the holy dying of Jeremy Taylor, 
and the whole of Swift's ‘A Tale of a Tub.’ It was 
tedious, but it enabled me to express my thoughts, 
such as they were, with facility. 


Dramatists occupy much of Swinnerton’s attention, 
sharing equally with novelists the front rank in the 
Georgian presentation. Poets are less in evidence, 
either because there are so few of enduring quality, or 
because the perspective of years is lacking. The Scene 
reaches its curtain naturally, and it seems to convey a 
sense of ending to what has been a distinguished 
period in writing. This month comes the Jubilee of 
King George, hinting the nearness of Edward VIII and 
with his coronation a new reign in English authorship 
—of which Auden, Day-Lewis, and Stephen Spender 
may well be heralds. 

It is refreshing to come across a year book or an- 
thology which does not contain the titular word ‘Best.’ 
News Stories of 1934 (Clio Press, $2.00) consists of sixty- 
seven stories picked from daily newspapers all over 
the country during last year. Twenty-six professors of 
journalism, headed by Frank Luther Mott of the Univer- 
sity of lowa and including John E. Drewry of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, formed the staff of editors that pre- 
pared this volume. Most of the reporters and feature- 
writers whose material has been chosen enjoy no 
nation-wide reputation; their work was selected with 
two main points in mind. First of all, these are examples 
of good prose, news stories told with color and style 
and simplicity. Secondly, they form a general cover- 
age of the news, in highlights, of 1934. 

There are a dozen categories into which the speci- 
mens of reporting and feature-writing fall. Under 
Speeches and Interviews we find “What Fanny Thinks of 
Gertrude” by Kathryn Gorman in the St. Paul Press, 
presenting Miss Stein through the eyes of Fanny Hurst. 
Miss Gorman quotes Fanny as ascribing the Stein writ- 
ing to an impediment in the lady's speech as a child. 

There are Crime stories of the Dillinger killing and 
the Hauptmann hunt, Sports stories of the Baer-Carnera 
fight and the Yale football upset over Princeton. The 
Dollfuss assassination is described, Pu Yi of Manchukuo 
is shown as the puppet of the Japanese military 
Fascists. The Morro Castle disaster, the Nudist wed- 
ding at the World Fair, five stories of the great drouth, 
and of course, the Dionne five-star fertility — these are 
samples. Here is good reading for writers in journalism, 
and for anyone who likes good yarns.— S. G. H. 
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That Personable 
Personal History 


THE EXPANDED NOTE BOOK OF A 
JOURNALIST PHILOSOPHER* 


By SARGENT COLLIER 


HEN Mr. Ellery Sedgwick issued one of his cele- 
We? all encompassing, ten word appraisals 
about Vincent Sheean being a “romantic” among news- 
paper men, and thus “the whitest of crows,” he was 
concerned with the color of the Sheean feathers rather 
than the range of the Sheean wings. The avis Sheean 
migrated far and wide during the years 1921-1931. 
Wherever there was a social, political, or religious 
squabble in the grand manner, the inquiring Mr. Sheean 
plus note book and the little metal pencil (his only 
weapon), arrived in that part of the world. The conti- 
nent made no difference as long as it wasn't North 
America. 

Important characters in Europe and Asia entertained 
a hearty respect for this “romantic,” political-journalist 
who dug rather deeply into the affairs of governments. 
In Primo de Rivera’s Spain a timid government spy clung 
to the back of his taxicab; and for a time in Paris 
a weary detective in the employ of M. Painleve fol- 
lowed his progress from night club to night club. He 
was received with tenderness by the dashing chief- 
tains of the Rif; he sat on his haunches in mountain 
caves and chanted with the rest of them "La ilaha il 
Allah” while French aeroplanes splintered bombs over- 
head; he galloped across deserts in Arab disguise; 
saw mobs and street fights from Chicago to Hankow 
and back again. During the Holy Land massacres a 
Yiddish chambermaid in Palestine built him an Ameri- 
can flag with about seven stripes and a few odd stars, 
which he attached to a battered old car and set out to 
succor American Jews. His employers looked to him 
to produce in his dispatches and in his books something 
of the Richard Harding Davis tradition and Mr. Sheean 
gave it to them most of the time. He reveals himself 
to us as several parts British Agent, Floyd Gibbons and 
Sir Philip Gibbs, with a dash of the H. G. Wells when 
commenting on social conditions as he found them up 
and down the meridians. 

He cared nothing for events in this country, such as 
murders and political elections, divorces or trans- 
atlantic flights; he wanted to witness, other than in 
newsprint over the breakfast coffee cups, the actual 
scenes where large numbers of men were engaged in 
some difficult enterprise involving a fundamental idea, 
race, class, or even nation. He had scarcely any money 
except what he could earn. Suppose somebody should 
die and leave him a million dollars — horrible imagin- 
ing. Whatever could he learn then about the mysteri- 


*Personal History, by Vincent Sheean, N. Y. Doubleday, 
Doran. $3.00. 


ous transaction of living? He did possess the desire 
to do some little work of which he need not be ashamed 
before he was finished and like so many others, he 
had that unaccountable desire “to write.” | Harassed 
by the thought that time, the most precious and precari- 
ous of his possessions, evaporated with terrifying speed, 
the sum of all this thinking was ‘Personal History.” 
Fuir, la-bas fuir! He chose this phrase to serve as a 
kind of epigraph of his youth for it was spent in 
flight. 

He was eighteen when the Armistice was signed. 
In 1921 his mother died; it was impossible for him to 
finish his course at Chicago University. After two or 
three unsuccessful weeks in the Chicago Daily News 
office he walked down to the old Dearborn Street 
station and onto a train for New York. He sat at the 
train window and stared for hours through dirt and 
tears. He was without luggage; he had very little 
money and his ticket went only one way. 

He did somewhat better for the New York Daily 
News. At that time the paper was a struggling novice 
in its field and not above hiring a young reporter 
whose experience had been almost entirely on the 
Chicago University Daily Maroon. After eleven months 
in New York he sailed for Paris, the center of Ameri- 
can journalism in Europe. He became a foreign cor- 
respondent; saw at close range such politicians as 
Poincare and Poincare’s enemy, Clemenceau. 

Sheean went to Lausanne late in the game when the 
Curzons and Poincares had gone to be entertained by 
the high spirits, the charm and brilliance of Venizelos. 
But, by and large, Sheean rather detested politicans; 
he can't let you forget it. It troubled his romantic soul 
when the elders in his own profession did not seem 
to mind the “horrors” they so calmly recognized. Indeed 
he thought that the other journalists derived pleasure 
from the “manipulations and treacheries;"’ it seemed to 
please them to know something which the public did 
not know and then to conceal the degradation of gov- 
ernments. Perhaps they occasionally hinted at such 
things in print but it was against the code to publish 
reports to the effect that the Comite des Forges was 
supporting the Ruhr policy and financing the German 
rebellion; that the German financiers were making mil- 
lions out of the deliberate inflation that ruined their 
poorer countrymen; that Mussolini was on closest terms 
with the murderers of Matteotti; that a handful of people 
were filching fortunes from Spain under Primo de Rivera. 
But it never seemed a matter of personal importance to 
the scribes ‘who were like a pack of jaded reviewers, 
familiar with the technique of the play but profoundly 
uninterested in the material.” 

Ambassador Moore of Pittsburgh, a politician of the 
Harding regime, a newspaper owner, cigar in the corner 
of his mouth, glittering diamonds and shining in the 
most gorgeous of camel's hair coats, delighted with 
monarchy, blindly devoted to Spain, was to tell Sheean, 
“And don ‘t you go paying attention to all this Republi- 
can talk . .. There won't be any revolution in this 
country. Not with such a fine fellow as they ‘ve 
got for a king, that’s just hot air.” 
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Better than any pettifogging politicians was Abd el- 
Krim, the Riffian leader. Sheean made two separate 
expiditions from Tangier into the Rif, disguised in the 
fellaba of an Arab; he crawled through the searchlight 
glare of the French forts to the rat-c-tat-tat of machine 
guns, risky business, but compensated for (when after 
days the mountains were reached) by miraculous inter- 
views with the Sultan leader. An entry in Sheean’s 
notebook expresses the character of the rebel chieftan: 


“His courage is magnificent. His ideas have not 
changed, have been reinforced by the present dan- 
ger . . . He has a grandeur added to by the circum- 
stances of horror and great danger. But in spite of 
all this he is humorous, funny: makes me laugh, 
especially when he assumes a schoolmasterish air 
and corrects my Spanish... ” 


The Rif chapters in “Personal History” are as exciting 
reading as we have seen in a long moon, and it is 
easily understood why his dispatches inspired a Broad- 
way writer to make a musical comedy entitled “The 
Desert Song.” 

Spring. Again that special curiosity so irksome. The 
earth might perish very soon and he with it before he 
could find out what it was like. In Persia there were 
“garden” oases, Persian Art, a Victorian society, 
“something between Disraeli and Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
— with mixed emotional characters against a Persian 
background.” And at the end of the trip articles con- 
tracted for in advance for Asia had to be written. He 
found a village in which to do the job on the Normandy 
coast. 

Between journeys, Sheean had to be in New York 
to make arrangements, to sign contracts. He found the 
city too big, too noisy, too preoccupied to give any- 
thing but a headache to the visitor occasional as he 
was. . . he read the contradictory and slim reports of 
the Chinese revolution. 

When he got to China he grew to dislike the bour- 
geois point of view too intensely to enjoy the company 
of his own people, found himself decidedly in sympathy 
with the coolie population which never had enough to 
eat and often no place to sleep, and easy prey for 
manufacturers who wanted to make the modest profit 
of one hundred per cent. It was in China that he met 
Rayna Prohme, she of the expressive eyes and the 
fiery head. “Rayna, the central phenomenon — the 
sun of this solar system.” When they met again in 
Russia they went out into the great square and walked 
up and down, and talked and talked and talked .. . 
it seemed even a waste of time to hear Boris Godunov. 


But the Bolshevik enthusiasm which he brought from 
Moscow was warred upon by the poetry of English 
country life. ‘How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this 
bank” — Sheean is honest enough to realize that such 
things could only be written in the British Isles. Eng- 
land slowed him up; made him ask questions. “Are 
you prepared to give up all the pleasures of modern 
western culture, everything from good food .... 
to Bach and Stravinsky to work for the welfare of 
other people’s children in a world that you will never 
see?” Noel Coward saw Sheean’s platinum wrist 
watch; he would point with scorn and say “that shows 
the kind of Bolshevik you are.” 

One more Spring. He began to long to get away 
again. Sheean turns towards the East as usual. Why 
not Palestine? Before he was to return the crash of 
twenty-nine had come and a remarkable change. The 
greatest curiosity of the time was to him the failure 
of educated people to speak out on the question of 
Wall Street. But not everyone had Sheean’s Asia bred 
“long view” (a phrase of which he is so fond). To 
perceive the storm for those at home “it was necessary 
to be overtaken by it,” so he observes. Well, it’s not 
easy to perceive a storm when you are back home, 
Mr. Sheean, commuting nightly on the 5:15, your hat 
behind an evening paper. 

Sheean was fond of Jewish traditions, Jewish food, the 
Jewish theatre, but he had not long been in Palestine 
to realize that the Zionist policy belonged to the “forces 
of darkness.” He belives that to fight anti-Semitism is 
the duty of every civilized human being but he can not 
believe in a project for settling a fraction of the world’s 
Jews on land acquired in the midst of an Arab state 
surrounded by Arab states. The events of the Wailing 
Wall with its bloodshed and conflict between Arab and 
Jew nearly finished him. He kept going until he could 
not hit the right keys on his typewriter; but he had seen 
too many dead and wounded being carried silently 
through the streets. 

In “Personal History” Sheean has done a piece of 
work of which he “need not be ashamed.” He is a long 
way from being “furnished;” he is young and his vitality 
is expressed in his strong, active writing. It takes some- 
thing of a sport, a literary soldier of fortune, to tum 
back of his own free will fifteen hundred dollars (as he 
did in the Holy Land) that he might state his beliefs. 
His all-possessing fairness, his nose for the basis be- 
hind the facts, his hatred of rubbery phrases, reveal a 
character who could keep one listening until three 
o'clock in the morning. Never have I read a book 
which so much made me want to meet °'s author. 
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Four Catholic Magazines 


A Brief Survey 
By ALAN DEVOE 


HE Religious Magazine field is a very 

large one, embracing periodicals not 
merely by the dozens but by the scores and 
hundreds. It is therefore proposed in this 
short paper to consider only Catholic publi- 
cations, and to do this in terms of four signi- 
cant magazines in that category. Each of 
these enjoys Catholic prominence in its 
particular fashion, and, in summing up the 
editorial calibre and requirements of all four, 
it is possible to reach a better understand- 
ing of the Catholic magazine field as a 
whole. 

The first of these four representative Catho- 
lic publications is the Commonweal. This 
is a Catholic “review of the week,” and is 
not dissimilar in format and general ap- 
pearance to the New Republic. It is edited 
by a group of Catholic laymen, headed by 
Michael Williams, has editorial offices in the 
Grand Central Terminal Building in New 
York, and costs 15 cents per copy. Like two 
of the other magazines in this Catholic 
group which we are considering, the Com- 
monweal carries much entirely non-religious 
matter, notably articles and essays on poli- 
tics, economics, literature, and the arts. For 
the most part these contributions are not 
lengthy seldom exceeding 1,500 words. They 
are written in a restrained and precise prose; 
indeed a certain quiet detachment and 
evenness of temper are characteristic of all 
these Catholic publications. No fiction is 
used in the Commonweal, but a small 
amount of poetry. This need not be of an 
ecclesiastical stamp, but it is of course under- 
stood that all contributions for any Catholic 
magazine must follow — or at any rate not 
conflict with —the general thought-tenor of 
that faith. The Commonweal pays on pub- 
lication at the rate of about 2 cents per word. 

America, subtitled “The National Catholic 
Weekly,” has perhaps a somewhat more 


pervasive and intensive Catholic tone. It is 
writtten in large part by priests and other 
Catholic experts; a great deal of the content 
is either highly specilized or formidably 
erudite. It is esential that articles intended 
for America be of a thoughtful character. 
The editorial offices of the magazine are at 
329 West 108th. Street, New York City, and 
the Editor is Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. This is a 
good market for incisive articles on educa- 
tional or sociological themes, written from a 
definitely Catholic point of view. Poetry is 
also used, but sparingly. America affords 
an excellent market to the specialist who is 
equipped with exceptional knowledge in 
some unusual Catholic field, and who can 
compose his article with scholarly penetra- 
tion. Like all other Catholic magazines, this 
is a pleasant office with which to deal. The 
payment is about one cent a word on publi- 
cation. 

The Catholic World is an imposing 40 cent 
monthly, published by the Paulist Fathers 
and edited by the Reverend James M. Gillis, 
C.S. P. Its editorial address is 411 West 59th. 
Street, New York City. The subtitle of this 
magazine is “A Monthly Magazine of Gen- 
eral Literature and Science,” from which it 
may be gathered that— like the Common- 
weal —the Catholic World accepts for its 
pages a great deal of matter not specifically 
Catholic or ecclesiastical. It is a large maga- 
zine (125 pages to an issue is not unusual) 
and has a striking diversity of contents: 
articles, essays, semi-fictional sketches, 
translations, poetry, dramatic and literary 
criticisms. The literary standard here (as in 
most other Catholic periodicals) is very high. 
This is one of the few major magazines for 
which the philosophical essay is acceptable. 
Payment is made on publication, at no fixed 
rate. 


(Continued on next page) 








Catholic 
Magazines 
By OREN ROOT BROWN 


FTER a study of the market guides and 

lists in a number of writer's publica- 
tions, I find that most of them list church 
stories of all religions and sects under one 
heading: ‘Religious Publications.” The re- 
sult is that most of the Catholic publications 
in the United States receive a few stories 
in the mail every day with plots about 
ministers, not priests — and so on. 

One cannot always tell by the name of 
the publication. Queen’s Gardens is a 
Presbyterian publication for girls, and 
Queen’s Work is a Catholic publication for 
adults. I wish to devote most of this letter 
to a market list of Catholic Magazines buy- 
ing short stories. There are several points 
to remember if you submit your stories to 
any of the following markets. First: Catholic 
magazines, in fact most all religious publi- 
cations, are operated on limited budgets and 
cannot pay more than one-half cent to one 
cent a word. Second: In order to insure 
the return of your story if rejected, you must 
enclose return stamped envelope or at least 
postage stamps to pay for its return. Third: 
Slant your story to Catholic interests or at 
least bring in some mention of the church 
and its work. 

The Catholic Magazines listed below use 


short stories. It is best to write to them first 
and ask if they are in the market for same. 
They are not hard-boiled business editors 
and are very kind to beginners, if said be- 
ginner shows the least bit of talent. 


Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. Rev. P. J. Carroll, 
C.S.C., editor. 


Bengalese, Brookland, D. C. Rev. Francis F. Goodall, 
C.S.C., editor. 


Canadian Messenger, 160 Wesseley Crec., Toronto, 
Canada. Rev. J. I. Bergin, S. J. 

Catholic Boy, Andrews Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. J. 
S. Gibbons. 

The Catholic World, 411 W. 59th Street, New York 
City, Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S. P., editor. 


The Lamp, Peekskill, N. Y. Rev. Paul James Francis 
S. A., editor. Graymoor Press. 


Magnificat, 131 Laurel Street, Manchester, N. H. 


Messenger of The Sacred Heart, 515 East Fordam Rd., 
New York City. 


Miraculous Medal, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. Kieran P. Moran, C. M., editor. 


Pax, 960 Madison Avenue, New York City. Rev. 
Michael Heinlein, O.S. B., editor. 


Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo. Rev. Daniel A. Lord, 
S. J., editor. 


Rosary, 141 E. 65th Street, New York City. 


St. Anthony — Messenger, 1615 Republic Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Rev. Edgar B. Casey, O. F. M., editor. 


Sign, Union City, N. J. Rev. Theophane Maguire, C. P., 
editor. 


America, 329 West 108th Street, New York, is des- 
cribed in the preceding article. It is a market for 
scholars, not fiction writers. 

Commonweal, Grand Central Terminal, New York City, 
is also described in the preceding article. It is a market 
for articles. 





(Continued from preceeding page) 

The Magnificat, published in Manchester, 
New Hampshire, is perhaps not as well 
known as the three preceding periodicals, 
but offers nevertheless a pleasing market 
for the Catholic contributor. It uses both 
fiction and articles, but also — what is less 
common — is receptive to poetry. The Mag- 
nificat is published monthly (25 cents per 
copy), and its Manchester address is 131 
Laurel Street. The rates are “indefinite” 
(which in this case means, I belive, about 


the same as from America), and payment 
is made at the time of acceptance. 

While a few Catholic magazines pay 
more than moderately, or afford more than 
a small-to-middling circulation, they do offer 
to serious writers an important market field. 
They should be investigated by all those 
who have a penchant for serious verse in 
the academic tradition, as also by thought- 
ful essayists, scholarly article-writers, and 
those theological experts to whom neither the 
Popular nor Quality magazines offer entry. 








Protestant 
Magazines 


By RAY M. JOHNSON, General Secretary, 
South Dakota Council of Religious Education 


Adult Bible Class Magazine, Dr. Sidney A. Weston, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Articles from 1200 
words on current, especially controversial, subjects. 
Payment on acceptance at about $10.00 per article. 


Adult Bible Class Monthly, Myrtle M. Bush, managing 
editor, Elgin, Ill. Articles of current interest; articles 
and stories dealing with Oriental life, especially in 
Bible lands. Pictures desired. Payment about %4 
cents on acceptance. Length 800 to 1600 words. 


Adult Bible Class Monthly, Jonathan B. Hawk, editor, 
420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Articles of general 
information in religion and social sciences for adults 
of both sexes. Payment about $10.00 an article for 
1800 words or less. 


Adult Leader Miles W. Smith, editor, 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. Practical articles for adult classes in 
the church school, 1000 to 1500 words. Mostly written 
by professional workers in this field. Rate, $4.50 per 
m. on acceptance. 


Adult Student, O. L. Simpson, editor, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. Articles, preferably illustrated, on cur- 
rent questions such as world peace, temperance, pat- 
riotism, etc., for adults. About 1500 words, at % 
cent on acceptance. 


Advance (formerly Congregationalist), Dr. William E. 
Gilroy, editor, 14 Beacon St., Boston. Articles on reli- 
gious and social questions, following current interests. 
Length about 1000 to 1200 words. Payment about 
$5.00 an article on publication. 


Ambassador, for high school boys, Dr. High C. Moore, 
editor, 161 Eighth Avenue, N., Nashville, Tenn. Stories 
to 2500 words; articles to 1000 words. About % 
cent on acceptance. 


Bethany Church School Guide, Glenn McRae, editor, 
Beaumont and Pine Streets, St. Louis. Technical articles 
in religious education by those who know what it's 
all about. Approximately % cents two months fol- 
lowing acceptance. 


Boy's Companion, for teen age boys, Fred E. Mc- 
Queen, editor, 1724 Chouteau St., St. Louis. Stories to 
2500 words at about 1/5 cent a word on acceptance. 


Bays Comrade, for high school boys, Glenn McRae, 
editor, Beaumont and Pine Streets, St. Louis. Stories 
of 2000 to 2500 words; serials of 8 to 10 chapters; 
articles of biographical, scientific and general natures, 
100 to 1500 words, preferably illustrated. About 1/3 
cent a month following acceptance. 


Boys’ World, for high school boys, Thomas H. Hunt- 
ley, managing editor, Elgin, Ill. Stories 200 to 2700 
words; short articles of scientific information. Payment 
at 1 cent to 1% cent for stories; % cent to 1 cent 
for articles. 


Challenge, older young people, Dr. Wallace Greene, 
editor, 161 Eighth Avenue, N., Nashville. Stories 2500 
to 3000 words; articles to 1000 words; serials 8 to 10 
chapters of about 2500 words each. Payment 20th of 
month following acceptance at % cent. 


Children’s Leader, Miles W. Smith, editor, 1701 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia. Practical articles for teachers of 
children. Length 800 to 1500 words at $4.50 per m. 
on acceptance. 


Christian. Century, Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, 
editor, 440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. Weekly 
liberal magazine for ministers. Articles on current, 
especially controversial, topics, 1200 to 3000 words at 
varying rates on acceptance. 


Christian Register, James Luther Adams, editor, 25 
Beacon St., Boston. Liberal articles on religious and 
sociological themes, 1200 to 1500 words. Rates about 
1/3 cent on acceptance. 


Christian Standard, for adults, Edwin R. Errett, editor, 
Box 5, Station N, Cincinnati. Articles of current in- 
terest to about I500 words, at about 2/5 cent on “ac- 
ceptance. 


Christian Youth, for young people of high school and 
college age, Charles G. Trumbull, editor, 327 13th St., 
Philadelphia. Stories 2000 to 2200 words; articles 300 
to 1000 words on nature, fact, how-to-make. Payment 
at about % cent on acceptance. 


Church School Journal, Dr. Lucius H. Bugbee, editor, 
420 Plum St., Cincinnati. Technical articles in religious 
education, almost entirely by professional workers in 
this field. Payment at about $10 per article of 1200 to 
1800 words, two months following acceptance. 


Church School Magazine, O. L. Simpson, editor, 810 
Broadway, Nashville. Technical articles in religious 
education for teachers in the church school. About 4 
cent on acceptance. 


Classmate, for young people of high school and col- 
lege age, Dr. Alfred D. Moore, editor, 420 Plum Street, 
Cincinnati. Stories 2000 to 2500; articles to about 
1500 words. Rates about 1 cent a word two months 
following acceptance. Note: material sold here is often 
syndicated without additional pay to the author. 


Cradle Roll Home, quarterly for parents of pre-school 
children, Mrs. Agnes Kennedy Holmes, editor, 161 
Eighth Avenue, N., Nashville. Articles of 300 to 1000 
words at % cent the 20th of month following acceptance. 


Dew Drops, for children 4 to 8, Norma Riggs Strohm, 
managing editor, Elgin, Ill. Stories 700 to 900 words. 
Rate, 1 cent to 1% cents on acceptance. 


Elementary Magazine, Miss Ethel L. Smither, editor, 


420 Plum Street, Cincinnati. Technical articles for 
workers with children in the church school. Prepared 
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mostly by professional workers. Payment about $10 
per article of 1800 words or less, two months following 
acceptance. 


Epworth Herald, for high school and college young 
people, Dr. W. E. J. Gratz, editor, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago. Stories of adventure and school life about 
2000 words; articles of current interest about 1200 
words or less. About 4 cent on publication. 


Epworth Highroad, for older young people, R. L. Hunt, 
editor, 810 Broadway, Nashville. Stories 3500 to 5000 
words; serials of same length of not more than six 
chapters; articles 1000 to 2000 words on current 
issues. Payment % cent on acceptance. 


Expositor and Homiletic Review. J. M. Ramsey, editor, 
810 Caxton Building, Cleveland. Professional journal 
for ministers and leaders in all denominations. Articles 
on every phase of religious work. Rates good, ac- 
cording to merit. 

Forward, for older young people, Carey M. Young, 
editor, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. Stories 
about 3000 words; serials of eight chapters or less of 
same length; articles on travel, nature biography, 
history and general information of about 1000 words. 
Fillers and editorials entirely staff-written. Payment 
1/3 cent to % cent 15th of month following acceptance. 


Friend, for teen-age boys and girls, Dr. J. W. Owen, 
editor, U. B. Building, Dayton, Ohio. Stories 1000 to 
2500 words at about 1/5 cent on acceptance. 


Front Rank, for young people 18 to 25, Glen McRae, 
editor, Beaumont and Pine Streets, St. Louis. Stories 
2000 to 2500 words; serials 10 to 12 chapters of 2000 
words a chapter; articles of general information, 
especially biographical articles accompanied by il- 
lustrations. About 1/3 cent, a month following ac- 
ceptance. 

Girls’ Circle, for high school girls, Frances Woolery, 
editor, Beaumont and Pine Streets, St. Louis. Stories of 
about 2500 words; articles 100 to 2000 words, preferably 
illustrated, on subjects of interest to girls. About 1/3 
cent a month following acceptance. 


Girls’ Companion, for teen age girls, Margaret Mac- 
Iver Stone, editor, Elgin, Ill. Stories 2000 to 2700 words; 
articles with illustrations, especially handicrafts and 
editorials of 500 words. Rate $4.50 per m. on acceptance. 
at % cent to 1 cent for articles and 1 cent to 14% cents 
for stories. 

Girls’ World, for cirls 12 to 16, Miles W. Smith, editor, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Stories 800 to 2500 
words; serials, 6 to 10 chapters of 2500 words or less; 
editorials of 500 words. Rate $4.50 per m. on acceptance 
State price desired for photographs and drawings. 

Haversack, for boys of high school, R. L. Hunt, editor, 
810 Broadway, Nashville. Stories 3000 to 4000 words; 
serials not more than 10 chapters; non-fiction on sub- 
jects of interest to boys, 1000 to 2000 words. Rate: % 
cent on acceptance. 

Improvement Era, adults and young people, H. R. 
Merrill, editor, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake City. Stories 


1500 to 4000 words; serials of 30,000 words “divisible 
in interesting places;" articles of 500 to 3500 words. 
Payment % cent to 1 cent on publication. 


International Journal of Religious Education, Dr. Percy 
Hayward, editor, 203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Material mostly staff-written or done on assignment, 
though the board of editors will always consider a good 
article in the field. Payment about % cent before 
publication. 


Junior World, for boys and girls 9 to 11, Miles W. 
Smith, editor, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Stories 
800 to 2500 words; serials 6 to 10 chapters of 2500 
words each; editorials of 500 words. Rate $4.50 per 
m. on acceptance. State price desired for drawings 
and photographs. 


Junior World, boys and girls 9 to 12, Hazel Lewis, 
editor, Beaumont and Pine Streets, St. Louis. Stories 
2000 to 2500 words; serials 8 to 10 chapters articles 
on travel, biography, science, handicraft, to 1800 words. 
Payment 1/3 cent month following acceptance. 


Lookout, for older young people, Eighth and Cutter 
Streets, Cincinnati. Stories of 1500 to 1800 words, at %4 
cent on acceptance. 


Lutheran Boys and Girls, for the teen ages, Linda C. 
Albert, editor, Philadelphia. Stories to 3000 words. 
Overstocked, 


Lutheran Young Folks, Linda C. Albert, assistant 
editor, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. Stories to 3500 
words. Overstocked. 


New Century Leader, Myrtle M. Bush, managing editor, 
Elgin, Ill. This magazine for ministers, Sunday school 
superintendents and church school teachers uses 
articles on religious or educational subjects, mostly by 
technical workers in these fields. Length about 1200 
to 1500 words, and payment about $10 to $15 per 
article on acceptance. 


Onward, Southern Presbyterian story paper for young 
people, Clarabel Williams, editor, Box 1176, Richmond, 
Va. Stories of about 2500 words; short biographical, 
historical and scientific articles; 500-word character- 
building editorials. Payment 1/3 cent on acceptance. 


Picture Story Paper, for children under 9, Ethel L. 
Smither, editor, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati. Stories to 
900 words at about 1 cent two months after acceptance. 


Picture World, children 8 to 10, Arthur M. Baker, 
editor, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Stories 700 to 
900 words at % cent on acceptance. 


Pilgrim Highroad, for high school and college young 
people, Dr. Sidney A. Weston, editor, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston. Material for this publication had better be 
sent to Epworth Highroad (which see), for Mr. Hunt does 
most of the buying for both. 


Pioneer, for boys 9 to 15, Elizabeth S. Whitehouse, 
editor, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. Stories 2500 
to 3000 words; serials 4 to 10 chapters of same length; 
authoritative articles on history biography, nature, 
travel, science, handicraft and sports, 700 to 1000 words. 
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Payment, 1/3 to % cent the 15th of month following 
acceptance. 


Portal, for girls of high school age, Wilma K. McFar- 
land, editor, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati. Stories 2000 
to 2500 words, at 1 cent a word a month following 
acceptance. Editorials and articles mostly on assign- 
ment. 


Queens’ Gardens, for girls 9 to 15, Elizabeth S. White- 
house, editor, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. Stories 
2500 to 3000 words; serials 4 to 10 chapters of same 
length; articles on biography, history, nature, travel, 
handicraft, and general information of interest to girls, 
700 to 1000 words. Rate, 1/3 cents to % cent the 15th 
following acceptance. 


Religious Education, Dr. J. M. Artman, editor, 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago. Articles of professional in- 
terest, 1500 to 5000 words, written for (and generally 
by) leaders in religious education. Better querry before 
submitting material. 


Sentinel, for children under 12, Novella Dillard Pres- 
ton, editor, 161 Eighth Avenue, N., Nashville. Stories 
up to 1800 words at % cent the 20th of month following 
acceptance. 


Southwestern Christian Advocate, Dr. A. J. Weeks, 
editor, Dallas, Texas. Short religious articles at about 
% cent on acceptance. 


Stories, for children 6 to 9, Elizabeth S. Whitehouse, 
editor, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. Nature, 
seasonal, and humorous stories for children, also stories 
of world friendship, 500 to 800 words. Payment is 
1/3 cent to % cent the 15th of month following ac- 
ceptance. 


Storyland, for children under 9, Hazel Lewis, editor, 
Beaumont and Pine Streets, St. Louis. Stories 300 to 
1000 words; simple handicraft articles 300 to 500 words; 
at about 1/3 cent a month following acceptance. 


Story Time, for children 4 to 8, Mrs. Agnes Kennedy 
Holmes,. editor, 161 Eighth Avenue, N., Nashville. 
Stories 400 to 650 words; how-to-make articles 200 to 
300 words. Rate, % cent the 20th of month following 
acceptance. 


Story World, for pre-school children, Miles W, Smith, 
editor, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Stories 300 to 
900 words at the rate of $4.50 per m. Author should 
state price desired for drawings and photographs. 


Sunday School Times, Chas. G. Trumbull, editor, 327 
N. 13th St., Philadelphia. Articles and stories of a 
religious nature and an interdenominational character. 
Rate % cent and up on acceptance. 


Sunday School World, Arthur M. Baker, editor, 1816 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Technical articles for the 
rural Sunday school, mostly by professional workers. 
Controversial subjects to be avoided, and all ideas 
treated interdenominationally. Rates, % cent on ac 
ceptance. 


Target, for boys of high school age, Dr. Alfred D. 
Moore, editor, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati. Stories to 
about 2500 words; articles preferably illustrated, to 
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about 700 words on history, travel, biography and 
science. Payment about 1 cent two months after ac- 
ceptance. 


Torchbearer, for high school girls, Rowena Ferguson, 
editor, 810 Broadway, Nashville. Stories 3000 to 4000 
words; serials of same length per chapter and not more 
than 10 chapters; articles of interest to girls, about 
2000 words. Rate about % cent on acceptance. 


Watchword, for high school and college young people, 
Dr. E. E. Harris, editor, U. B. Building, Dayton, Ohio: 
Stories 2000 to 3500 words; serials 10 to 15 chapters 
of 2000 words each; articles of about 3000 words on 
current topics, history and science. Pay about 1/5 
cent on acceptance for stories and articles ,and same 
rate for serials on publication. 


Westminister Adult Bible Class, Dr. John T. Faris, 
editor, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. Technical 
articles on religious and social subjects of current in- 
terest. About 1/3 cent one month after acceptance. 


What To Do, for boys and girls 9 to 12, Marguerite 
Cook, editor (pro. tem.), Elgin, Ill. Stories 2000 to 2500 
words; serials 4 to 8 chapters of 2000 words each; 
articles of handicraft. Payment articles % cent up; 
stories 1 cent up. 


Young Crusader, Katherine P. Crane, editor, 1730 
Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Ill. Stories 600 to 1500 
words. Low payment on acceptance. 


Young People, for high school and college age, Miles 
W. Smith, editor, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Stories of 2000 to 3000 words; serials to 10 chapters of 
same length. Payment, $4.50 per m. on acceptance. 


Young People’s Leader, Miles W. Smith, editor, 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Technical but practical 
articles for teachers and leaders of young people’s 
classes in the church school, 100 to 1400 words. Rate, 
$4.50 per m. on acceptance. 


Young People’s Paper, Arthur M. Baker, editor, 1816 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Stories 2500 to 3500 words; 
informational or religious articles to about 500 words. 
Rate, 44 cent on acceptance. 


Young People’s Quarterly, W. E. Peffley, editor, Third 
and Riley Streets, Harrisburg, Pa. Articles of religious 
and educational interest. Rates about $2.50 per article 
on acceptance. 


Young People’s Weekly, (no editor at the moment), 
Elgin, Ill. Stories 2600 to 3200 words; articles to about 
1000 words. Fiction 1 cent to 14 cent; articles and fil- 
lers % cent up on acceptance. 


Youth’s Comrade, for older young people, Mabel Han- 
son editor, 2923 Trodst Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. Stories 
to 2500 words; articles to about 1500 words. Payment 
% cent on acceptance, 


Youth’s World, for boys 12 to 16, Miles W. Smith, 
editor, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Stories 800 to 
2500 words; serials 6 to 10 chapters of 2500 words or 
less per chapter; editorials to 500 words. Rate, $4.50 
per m. Please state price desired for photographs and 
drawings. 
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PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 


Magazine Publishers, Inc., is offering $300 in cash 
prizes for letters which tell what readers like best 
about the current issue of any six of the following 
magazines: Spy Stories, Spy Novels, Western Trails, 
Western Aces, Flying Aces, Sky Birds, Ten Detective 
Aces, Secret Agent ‘’X”, Love Fiction Monthly. This is 
the first of three contests in which prizes will be awarded 
as follows: First Prize, $50; Second, $25; Third, $10; 
Fourth, $5, and ten prizes of $1 each. 

Letters must not exceed 500 words; must be written 
on one side of the paper only, with name and address 
on the first page. Contest closes at 5 P. M., May 15. 
Address the publishers at 67 W. 44th St., New York 
City. 


Blue Book Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York City, 
is offering cash prizes for true stories of real experi- 
ence. For each of the five best received each month 
the publishers will pay $50 or more, according to the 
length and strength of the stories. The theme may deal 
with adventure, mystery, sport, humor — especially 
humor — war or business. Sex is barred. Length may 
be from 1000 to 4000 words. 

A pen name may be used if desired, but in all cases 
the writer's real name and permanent address should 
accompany the manuscript. As this is a monthly con- 
test, from one to two months may elapse before a con- 
tributor receives a report on a story. Address manu- 
scripts to the Real Experience Editor. 


Several prizes for photographs are offered as follows: 
Nature Magazine, 1214 — 16th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. offers a monthly prize of $25 for the best nature 
picture submitted by an amateur photographer, and also 


pays $3 for each picture published in its rotogravure 
section. 


W. S. Hollis, 1600 E. John St., Seattle, Washington, is 
offering a first prize of $10 and fifteen one dollar prizes 
for the most interesting snapshots of Negro life — home, 
occupation, leisure, entertainment, etc. Pictures must 
be of postcard size, 3% x 5%, unmounted. Contest 
closes August 31, 1935. 

The eleventh annual award of the Guggenheim Mem- 
orial Fellowships was made on April 1. Among the 
forty-seven American recipients — artists and scholars 
—three novelists and one poet received awards, the 
majority of the fellowships going to scholars for re- 
search work. For the writing of fiction, awards went 
to Langston Hughes, Negro poet and novelist; Jack Con- 
roy, author and editor; and Alvah C. Bessie, author. 
The poetry award was given to Lola Ridge, author of 
“Fire-Head,” "Red Flag’’ and other volumes of verse. 


MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and Accurately Typed 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 50c per 1000 
words. Special rates on books. Poetry Ic per line. 


HELEN E. STREET 
123 North 10th Street | OLEAN, NEW YORK 




















For research and study, fellowships were given to 
Kenneth Burke, critic and essayist; Edmund Wilson, 
author and editor, and Suzanne La Follete, author. Re- 
search awards in English Literary History went to 
Dr. Ruth Hughey and Professor Howard Mumford Jones; 
in American Literature, to Professor Newton Arvin of 
Smith College; Dr. Tremaine McDowell of the University 
of Minnesota, and Dr. Stanley T. Williams of Yale. 
Fellowships for Historical Studies were awarded to Dr. 
Arthur Edward Christy of Columbia, and Harvey Fergus- 
son, author of “Rio Grande.” 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


An All Nations Prize Novel Competition, carrying an 
award of approximately $20,000, is scheduled to open 
on April 30, 1935, and continue over a period of twelve 
months. American sponsors: Farrar & Rinehart of New 
York, Warner Brothers —First National Pictures, the 
Literary Guild, Eric S. Pinker and Adrienne Morrison 
(literary agents). 

Other countries included in the competition are Great 
Britain, France, Spain, Hungary, Italy Czechoslovakia, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Germany. 

An international board will select the all-nations 
winner. 


The American Historical Association offers the 
“George Louis Beer Prize’’ of $250 for the best work on 
any phase of European international history since 1895, 
and the “John H. Dunning Prize” of $200 for a mono- 
graph on any subject relating to American history. Con- 
tests close June 1. Address: Assistant Secretary, 40 
B. St., S. W., Washington, D. C. See February WRITER. 


The Correct English Magazine, 1742 Asbury Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. Prize of $100 for the best business letter 
submitted during the “next twelve months” (announce- 
ments in November, 1934, issue). See February WRITER. 


Doubleday, Doran of Garden City, New York, and the 
English publishers Hamish Hamilton, Ltd., are jointly 
sponsoring an international contest for the best book 
which has aviation as its theme. The winning book 
will receive on publication the sum of £500 ($2,500) in 


advance royalties. Contest closes December 31, 1935. 
See April WRITER. 


©. Henry Memorial Awards — Doubleday, Doran Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. Prizes of $500, $200, and $100 offered 
annually for the best short stories by American authors 
published in American periodicals. 


The Instructor is conducting two Travel Contests and 
offering a total of $1,000 in cash prizes. Both contests 
close October 15, 1935. Detailed information, needed 
by every prospective contestant, can be obtained by 
writing to the Travel Editor, The Instructor, Dansville, 
New York. See April WRITER. 


The International Mark Twain Society, Webster 
Groves, Missouri, in its Eighth Annual Contest, offers 
a prize of $25 for the best short essay on “Mark Twain's 
Centenary: 1835-1935." Contest closes July 1, 1935. See 
December, 1934, WRITER. 
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International Mystery Story Contest — Doubleday, 
Doran of Garden City, New York, in company with 
John Long Ltd., of London, offer a prize of £200 for 
the best mystery or detective novel submitted before 
July Ist, 1935. 

All manuscripts should be addressed to John Long 
— Doubleday Prize Novel Competition, John Long, Ltd., 
35 Paternoster Row, E. C. 4. London. See January 
WRITER. 


Grenville Kleiser offers a prize of $25 for the best 
essay of about 350 words on any subject of practical 
value. Contest closes July 1, 1935. Address: 1 West 
72nd St., New York City. See April WRITER. 


J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadelphia, Mystery 
Magazine of New York, George G. Harrap, Ltd., of Lon- 
don, and The London Daily Mail, are jointly offering a 
prize of $7,500 for a mystery novel. Details may be 
found in the January issue of Mystery Magazine, or 
address the publication at 55 Fifth Ave., New York, 
u. Y. 


Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., Boston, are 
offering a Centenary Prize of $5,000 for the most in- 
teresting unpublished American work (not fiction) sub- 
mitted to them before October 1, 1935. See November, 
1934, WRITER. 


Pictorial Review — Dodd, Mead & Company are con- 
ducting their fourth First Novel Competition. The prize 
is $10,000, plus royalties. Contest closes October 15, 
1935. Address; Pictorial Review First Novel Competi- 
tion, 22 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. See February 
WRITER. 


The Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. offers a prize of $1,000—the 
“John Anisfield Award” —for a sound and significant 
book on the subject of racial relations in the contem- 
porary world. The first award will be for a book pub- 
lished between August 1, 1934, and August 1, 1935. 
See December, 1934, WRITER. 


True Story Magazine is offering 47 cash prizes total- 
ing $25,000, for true stories. Contest closes May 31, 
1935. For details, see copy of the magazine or address 
Dept. R, True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City. ’ 





DAVENPORT — (Continued from page 185) 
policies will be antithetical. There are those 
who are unkind enough to say that if you 
are a tabloid reporter you will use any 
means, including a pistol, to get them. How- 
ever, you must exercise the same vigilance, 
the same capacity for distinguishing truth 
from falsehood, the same enthusiasm for 
facts and the same sense of values, whether 
you are a tabloid sob-sister or a star reporter 
for the “Times.” 

I wish to point out now that every re- 
porter is, at one time or another, confronted 
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SIXTH ANNUAL 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
JULY 22 TO AUGUST 9, 1935 


STAFF: 


Verse: Robert Frost 
Edward Davison 
Short Story Work Shop: 
i Whit Burnett 
Martha Foley 
Blanche Y. McNeal 
Article, Essay, Novel, Etc.: 
Mignon Baker 
Robert Penn Warren 
Bernard De Voto 
Other professional writers will take part in the 
discussion and social events, including many of the 


seventy-five members of the Colorado Authors 
League. 


For bulletin, write: 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 




















with the problem of the “exclusive” story. 
By the exclusive story I mean a story which, 
for reasons probably unimportant to you, is 
the exclusive property of your own paper. 
It may be the “inside stuff’ on an important 
crime, the keyhole information leading to 
startling developments in a political issue, 
or a roaring piece of society gossip destined 
eventually for the courts; in any case your 
editor may assign you to it. You will protect 
it with your life, needless to say. I am con- 
cerned with that always imminent pos- 
sibility, if you are properly alert to your 
duties, of developing an “exclusive” for your- 
self: which is the quickest way to prefer- 
ments, salary increases, and bonuses in 
any editorial office. You may get your tip 
from the loose tongue of a drunkard hanger- 
on in a ward-heeler’s office, from a dis- 
gruntled office-holder, a professional tipster 
(who always knows at least one newspaper- 
man), or in a fashionable gathering. Again 
your instinct for news, your knowledge of 
affairs, and that inherent curiosity about 
(Continued on page 198) 
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WILLIAMS — (Continued from page 167) 

ested in a crime when the victim is someone 
he has known in the flesh. A famous critic 
—|I think it was the late Alan Dale — once 
said that he never bothered to see the first 
act of a play because anyone can write a 
first act. In the same way, it is not difficult 
to devise a swift and gripping opening to a 
detective story by planting a dead body in 
Chapter One — where the skill comes in is 
in showing how it got there and in introduc- 
ing the different dramatis personae without 
slowing down the pace. 

Another standing problem is the question 
of who is going to elucidate the crime. If 
plausibility is the author's god, as it should 
be, he will recollect that in real life dead 
bodies are really not left about, cluttering 
up the house. When someone is murdered, 
peope have an inveterate habit of calling in 
the police. Detective fiction has produced 
a respectable crop of official investigators 
who even, on occasion, provided the love 
interest as well. The average detective in- 
spector, however, if realistically depicted is 


scarcely of the stuff of which fictional heros 
are made —for this the bureaucratic mind 
is far too literal; and as far the love 
interest goes, the hard-boiled cop from Scot- 
land Yard or Center Street can scarcely be 
considered a promising target for Cupid's 
dart's. Crime fiction has overcome this snag 
by evolving the type of amateur crimologist. 
The amateur criminologist enjoys many 
advantages. For one thing he is able to dis- 
regard those laws relating to the liberty of 
the subject which so grievously hamper the 
police; he has no official hierarcy over him 
to restrict his freedom of action; or need he 
give thought to such mundane matters as 
expense accounts in pursuing his investiga- 
tions. Although many crime fiction addicts, 
I believe, regard a love interest as entirely 
superfluous, the amateur criminologist as 
least gives the author the chance to lighten 
what might be otherwise the unrelieved 
gloom of his tale by providing a nice and 
probably slightly misunderstood heroine to 
share the vicissitudes of the investigation. 
(To be continued) 
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DAVENPORT — Continued from preceeding page) 
mankind and its peculiar vagaries which 
should be the most important part of your 
equipment, will be the determining factor in 
uncovering and handling the “exclusive.” 
There are no tricks to reporting that can- 
not be learned by any intelligent man or 
woman. There is, however, evidence avail- 
able that some possess a keener nose for 
news than others. That is something you 
must discover for yourself. I can ‘t pretend 
to counsel you in this matter. 
(To be continued) 
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WHITE — (Continued from page 187) 
— and human force — purpose. 

Simply to say that a story, to succeed, 
must have purpose is, it is true, a trifle too 
easy. Purpose covers a very wide area of 
innumerable urges: important and trivial, 
noble and debased, practical and impos- 
sible, valuable and useless. Which among 
these and many others shall we selecet? The 
answer is: whichever one seems to the de- 
mands of the story or of the principal char- 
acter to be most worthy while at the time 
and under the circumstances. In other words 
the purpose of the central actor of any given 
narrative may, for the reader personally, be 
utterly worthless. But to the character it is 
something he must live by. To accumulate 
a paltry hundred dollars to avoid losing a 
hovel by foreclosure means little to the 
casual observer, but to the occupant of the 
hovel the accomplishment of this purpose 
saves a home, a world, a life. 

Some taboos circumscribe purpose, how- 
ever. It must never be incredibly improb- 
able, implausibly valueless, stupidly trivial, 
or vilely selfish. The reader prefers purpose 
to be admirable or somehow temporarily 
desirable, or simply pleasant, or amusing. 
And note please that once the type of pur- 
pose has been decided upon, it remains 
immutable. A change of purpose means a 
shift in what is called the “angle of narra- 
tion,” which will be discussed more in detail 
in a later article. Changing purpose — and 
thus story angle — brings confusion to plan 
and plot and has the effect of requiring the 
reader to watch a three-ring circus through 
a pinhole. If the original purpose of the 
yarn has ceased to be significant, so has 
the story. 

Test, therefore, any idea which appears 
to you to be fiction material by asking your- 
self what purpose is involved. If you find 
none or can create none, you will know that 
the idea is incidental, and that it cannot act 
as the springboard of your narrative. An 
excellent example of a tightly knit, logically 
and dramatically developed purpose yarn 
is Sinclair Lewis's “Young Man Axelbrod” 

(Continued on the next page) 
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WHITE — (Continued from preceeding page) 
which I listed last month in the bibliography 
of required reading. Please read it care 
fully before next month. 

The next article in this series will discuss 
the “pattern plan” with a few simple dia- 
grams to illustrate it. 
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WEEKS — (Continued from page 165) 


Since Mr. Fowler, as a loyal subject, has 
the King’s English at heart and since English 
in the United States is English with a differ- 
ence you ought in fairness to consult a 
second book written with comparable spirit 
and curiosity The American Language by H. 
L. Mencken. Our divergence from the 
English stem is not to be condemned as col- 
onial vulgarity: it is, as Mr. Mencken demon- 
strates, a process as natural as it is invigor- 
ating. A liberal editor, a pungent writer, a 
zealous collector of Americana, the Baltimore 
oracle is certainly the man best equipped for 
this pioneer survey of our native lingo. 
Among other acquisitions his book will show 
you how to spell the slang you have in mind. 


The object of this friendly exhortation must 
by now be clear. Words—those superb 
tools of thought — can be handled with any 
edge you please. Whether your work calls 
for a razor blade or a tool as heavy-handed 
as the family chisel is for you to decide. Both 
have their uses in a household. But it's no 
good trying to open a crate with a silver 
butter knife: the crate stays shut and the 
knife is bent beyond recognition. 
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YEWDALE — (Continued from page 179) 


who is speaking is excited, terrified, com- 
mon; and his words gush out in a pulsating 
though steady stream. To insert even a 
comma would halt the movement of the 
character a cultural value which he does 
not possess. 

These are extreme examples of modern 
fiction writing; but they indicate the new 
way in which punctuation is employed in 
the ultra literature of today. The signifi- 
cant thing about much of the ultra-modem 
fiction is that it is pure drama, and the 
writers present their characters and scenes 
with the same reality and incisiveness that 
a dramatist does. Even their dialogue is 
frequently like the lines in a play — bare, 
and without intermediate description or com- 
ment. Like the Futurists, who attempted to 
paint the sensation of speed, the ultra-modern 
fiction writers aim to dramatize not only the 
characters but their precise modes of expres- 
sion. Accordingly, punctuation is used, not 
so much syntactically as dramatically — 
that is, to gain and heighten dramatic ef- 
fects. Today a writer, whether of fiction or 
non-fiction, must know thoroughly both aca- 
demic and dramatic punctuation; because 
he must know also when and how to apply 
punctuation and when to omit it. Punctua- 
tion was once only an aid to express thought; 
now it is also an instrument to assist in 
dramatizing feeling and action. Punctuation 
was once of the brain alone; now it is also 
of the heart. But only when the modern writer 
has learned to think punctuation in his brain 
and to feel it in his heart can he be said tc 
have mastered that which has come to be an 
indispensable part of modern literary art. 





















































